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ABSTRACT 


The  main  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  criteria  and 
procedures  used  in  the  selection  of  personnel  for  their  first  administra¬ 
tive  positions  in  eighteen  of  the  largest  school  systems  in  Eastern 
Canada.  This  position  was  usually  the  vice-principalship  or  the  principal 
ship.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to  compare  the  opinions  of  superintendents 
and  their  recently  appointed  administrative  personnel  as  to  the  value  of 
certain  selection  criteria  and  procedures. 

The  major  sources  of  data  were  two  different  questionnaires,  one 
of  which  was  sent  to  eighteen  superintendents,  and  a  second  which  was 
sent  to  three  hundred  fifty-one  persons  appointed  to  their  first  admini¬ 
strative  position  since  January  1,  1959.  All  of  the  superintendents  re¬ 
turned  their  questionnaires,  and  well  over  eighty  per  cent  of  the  Princi¬ 
pals'  Questionnaires  were  returned.  Further  information  from  three  super¬ 
intendents  was  also  obtained  by  means  of  personal  letters  and  interviews. 

The  questionnaires  required  respondents  to  indicate  the  frequency 
of  the  use  of  certain  criteria  and  procedures  in  selection.  The  Principal 
Questionnaire  also  served,  in  part,  as  a  check  on  the  information  obtained 
from  the  Superintendents'  Questionnaires,  and  at  the  same  time  permitted 
appointees  to  indicate  the  factors  which  they  considered  had  been  most 
influential  in  securing  their  appointments. 

The  data  revealed  that  there  were  strong  disagreements  between 
superintendents  and  principals  as  to  the  most  important  personal  factors 
and  criteria  used  in  selection.  Some  disagreement  was  also  noted  between 
opinions  of  superintendents  of  elementary  school  systems  and  of  secondary 


iv 


school  systems  as  to  which  selection  criteria  and  procedures  were  con¬ 
sidered  essential.  Generally,  however,  superintendents  indicated  that 
a  candidate's  personal  factors,  and  the  length  of  his  experience  were 
the  most  important  criteria.  They  also  reported  a  reliance  upon  the 
traditional  selection  devices  of  interviews  and  field  checks  as  being 
the  most  important  selection  procedures. 

Most  of  the  superintendents  queried  either  by  questionnaire  or 
by  interview  indicated  that  they  saw  little  value  in  the  use  of  tests  as 
a  selection  device.  This  feeling  was  especially  prevalent  in  systems 
where  all  appointees  were  drawn  from  within  the  system. 

The  main  conclusion  reached  as  a  result  of  the  study  was  that  the 
selection  policies  of  most  systems  are  not  defined,  existing  only  in  the 
minds  of  those  responsible  for  the  job  of  selecting.  These  persons,  in 
turn,  rely  most  heavily  upon  some  traditional  selection  devices  whose 
efficiency  is  greatly  doubted  by  many  writers  in  the  field  of  Educational 
Administration  today. 

The  main  recommendation  made  was  that  the  selection  policies  of 
school  systems  should  be  written,  and  should  be  made  available  to  members 
of  the  teaching  staff.  Teachers  and  principals,  as  well  as  the  admini¬ 
strative  personnel  from  the  central  office,  should  take  part  in  defining 


these  policies. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

In  the  early  days  of  education  in  Canada  municipalities  and 
school  systems  were  small.  Teachers  received  little  training  and 
special  training  for  administrators  was  unheard  of.  The  selection 
of  persons  for  appointments  to  principalships  or,  more  accurately, 
to  headmasterships  was  a  relatively  simple  matter,  facilitated  in 
part  by  the  fact  that  the  duties  of  a  headmaster  varied  little  from 
those  of  a  teacher.,  More  often  than  not,  such  a  person  was  appointed 
solely  because  of  his  teaching  ability. 

However,  with  the  growth  of  large  urban  school  systems  and  their 
increasing  complexity,  the  task  of  selection  has  become  more  complicated, 
especially  in  the  last  decade.  It  has  been  in  this  period  that  the  role 
of  the  principal  has  changed  from  that  of  a  head  teacher  to  one  in  which 
he  must  exercise  expert  leadership  in  all  of  the  many  and  varied  aspects 
of  the  school's  programme  such  as  in  the  in-service  education  of 
teachers,  in  supervision  of  instruction,  and  in  school-community  rela¬ 
tions.  As  a  result,  excellence  in  teaching,  although  helpful,  is 
hardly  a  sufficient  reason  any  longer,  for  promotion  to  an  administra¬ 
tive  position. 

I .  THE  PROBLEM 

Statement  of  the  problem.  The  central  purpose  of  this  study 
was  to  investigate  the  policies  used  by  large  urban  school  systems 
when  selecting  persons  for  appointment  to  their  first  administrative 
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position. 

Sub-problems .  The  study  sought  to  determine: 

(1)  The  way  in  which  candidates  for  a  first  administrative  posi¬ 
tion  are  identified. 

(2)  The  criteria  that  are  used  in  making  selections. 

(3)  The  procedures  that  are  used  in  making  selections. 

(4)  How  the  criteria  and  procedures  as  stated  by  the  superinten¬ 
dent  of  a  school  system  to  be  the  policy  for  selection  compare  with  the 
policy  as  illustrated  or  stated  by  principals  recently  appointed  to  the 
system. 

(5)  How  the  policy  as  stated  by  the  principal  in  his  expression 
of  why  he  felt  that  he  was  appointed  agrees  with  the  policy  as  illus¬ 
trated  by  himself  in  his  questionnaire. 

(6)  How  the  policies  of  a  school  system  agree  with  those  policies 
recommended  by  writers  in  the  field  of  Educational  Administration  on 
this  subject. 


II.  INITIAL  ASSUMPTIONS 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study  the  following  assumption  was  made: 

This  study  is  concerned  with  selection  for  the  first  adminis¬ 
trative  position.  It  is  assumed  that  there  will  be  no  appreciable  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  requirements  needed  for  appointment  to  a  first  adminis¬ 
trative  position,  be  it  the  principalship  or  vice-principalship,  since 
both  are  positions  of  authority  and  both  mark  an  elevation  from  the  ranks 


of  the  classroom  teacher. 
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III.  THE  STUDY 

Importance  of  the  study.  It  has  already  been  noted  that  excel¬ 
lence  in  teaching  is  no  longer  the  only  criterion  to  be  considered 
when  making  promotions  from  teacher  to  principal.  Several  other  criteria 
such  as  age,  sex,  training,  scholastic  achievement,  intelligence  and 
personal  factors  must  be  considered,  if  the  best  possible  leadership  of 
a  school  is  to  be  assured. 

Procedures  of  selection  are  likewise  a  matter  of  concern.  This 
is  especially  true  in  large  systems  where  the  probability  is  great  that 
there  will  be  several  candidates  for  each  vacant  administrative  position 
who  may  be  almost  equally  qualified,  or  who  may  have  a  variety  of  indivi¬ 
dual  strengths  and  qualities.  In  such  cases,  selection  for  appointment 
must  be  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  that  the  most  suitable  candidate 
be  selected,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time  create  a  minimum  of  dissatisfaction 
among  the  unsuccessful  candidates  and  their  supporters. 

The  principalship  today  calls  for  capable  and  responsible  persons 
who  can,  and  will,  exercise  outstanding  leadership  in  our  nation's 
schools.  In  urban  centres,  where  there  are  larger  concentrations  of 
qualified  teachers,  it  may  well  be  that  there  is  greater  scope  for  the 
selection  of  such  persons  to  be  carried  out  both  scientifically  and 
objectively.  Without  doubt,  many  large  urban  school  systems  do  use 
selection  policies  possessing  a  great  deal  of  merit,  and  it  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  that,  to  date,  no  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  investigate 
and  report  on  them.  Hence,  it  seemed  appropriate  that  a  survey  of  such 
systems  be  made,  with  the  express  purpose  of  extending  present  knowledge 
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of  the  criteria  and  procedures  employed  in  principal  selection  in  Canada. 

Scope  of  the  study.  Since  a  companion  study  was  being  carried  out 
simultaneously  in  Western  Canada,  this  investigation  was  centred  primari¬ 
ly  in  the  large  urban  centres  of  Ontario,  in  one  large  Protestant  school 

\ 

system  in  Quebec,  and  in  another  in  Nova  Scotia.  Other  centres  in  the 
Eastern  provinces  were  either  too  small  or  were  unable  to  participate  at 
this  time.  The  persons  surveyed  were  the  superintendents  of  the  school 
systems  and  persons  appointed  to  their  first  administrative  position  in 
those  systems  since  January  1,  1959. 

Limitations  of  the  study.  As  the  study  sought  only  to  survey 
existing  practices,  it  should  be  stressed  that  the  findings  will  have  no 
value  as  a  statement  of  recommended  policy.  Its  findings,  if  they  can  be 
generalized  at  all,  can  be  done  so  only  to  large  Protestant  school  sys¬ 
tems.  Consideration  should  be  given  also  to  the  probability  that  there 
may  be  some  misrepresentation  of  fact  in  the  responses  of  both  superin¬ 
tendents  and  principals  because  of  their  natural  desire  to  present, 
through  their  responses,  a  happier  picture  than  may  really  exist.  Mis¬ 
interpretation  of  the  questions  on  the  questionnaires  may  also  have  pro¬ 
duced  some  inaccurate  answers. 

IV.  DEFINITION  OF  TERMS  USED 

First  administrative  position.  For  the  purpose  of  this  study, 
the  term  'first  administrative  position'  was  used  to  describe  the  princi- 
palship,  or  vice-principalship,  whichever  came  first  to  a  person  being 
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assigned  an  administrative  post  for  the  first  time.  In  centres  where 
an  assistant-principalship  is  the  first  administrative  position,  the 
term  applies  to  that  position  also. 

Appointees .  For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  appointees  are 
those  persons  appointed  to  their  first  administrative  position  within 
a  school  system  since  January  1,  1959. 

Principal .  The  term  principal(s)  used  in  this  study  refers  to 
persons  appointed  to  their  first  administrative  positions  since  January 
1,  1959.  It  is  used  as  a  synonymn  for  "appointees",  and  includes  not 
only  principals,  but  vice-principals  and  assistant-principals  as  well. 

Procedures .  Procedures  are  defined  as  the  methods  used  by  a 
school  system  in  order  to  identify  possible  candidates  for  first  admini¬ 
strative  positions,  determine  the  qualifications  that  they  should  have 
and  those  that  they  actually  have;  and  the  process  by  which  candidates 
are  actually  selected  from  among  those  who  are  most  suitably  qualified. 

Identification.  Identification  is  defined  as  that  process  by 
which  the  identity  of  possible  candidates  is  secured.  It  is  considered 
to  be  a  sub-section  of  the  process  of  selection. 

Selection .  Selection  refers  to  the  process  whereby  suitable 
candidates  are  accepted  for  appointment  to  first  administrative  positions. 

Criteria .  Criteria  are  defined  as  the  standards  or  levels  which 
must  be  met  by  a  candidate  during  the  selection  process.  The  criteria 
considered  by  this  study  are  those  of  age,  sex,  experience,  training, 
scholastic  achievement,  intelligence,  physical  fitness,  breadth  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  personal  factors. 
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Scholarship .  Scholarship  refers  to  the  level  of  scholastic 
achievement  attained  by  a  candidate  during  his  period  of  professional 
training . 

Intelligence .  Intelligence  is  defined  as  a  candidate's  intel¬ 
ligence  quotient  as  measured  by  standardized  tests. 

Knowledge »  Knowledge  refers  to  the  candidate's  knowledge  of 
educational  theory  and  practice,  and  of  a  subject  matter  field,  all  as 
measured  by  written  examinations  during  the  selection  process. 

Personal  Factors.  Personal  factors  are  here  defined  as  those 
aspects  of  a  candidate's  being,  which,  taken  together,  make  up  his 
'personality'.  Fifteen  aspects  are  considered  in  this  study. 

Required  Qualifications.  Required  qualifications  are  defined 
as  the  standards  which,  by  its  written  or  understood  policy,  a  Board 
demands  of  a  candidate  for  a  first  administrative  position. 

Preferred  Qualifications.  Preferred  qualifications  are  defined 
as  those  standards  which  a  superintendent  would  like  his  appointees  to 
a  first  administrative  position  to  possess,  when  definite  standards  are 
not  set  by  School  Board  policy. 

Unified  System.  The  term  "unified  system"  is  used  in  this  study 
to  describe  a  school  system  in  which  the  selection  policy  for  adminis¬ 
trative  personnel  of  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  divisions  of  the 


system  is  administered  by  one  superintendent  or  director  of  education. 
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CHAPTER  II 


METHOD  OF  STUDY  AND  THE  COLLECTION  OF  DATA 

This  chapter  gives  the  details  of  the  construction  of  the  instru¬ 
ment,  and  tells  how  the  data  for  the  study  were  collected.  Some  infor¬ 
mation  is  also  given  about  the  way  that  the  data  were  analyzed. 

I.  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

The  Questionnaire  for  Superintendents.  The  questionnaire  which 
appears  in  Appendix  C  was  used  to  collect  the  information  required  for 
this  study  from  the  superintendents  of  the  eighteen  large  urban  school 
systems  which  were  surveyed.  Prior  to  its  construction,  extensive 
reading  of  related  literature  was  undertaken.  The  instrument  was  con¬ 
structed,  utilizing  types  of  questions  either  found  in,  or  suggested  by, 
the  literature.  Several  revisions  were  made  in  an  attempt  to  develop 
a  questionnaire  that  would  be  clear  and  concise,  yet  that  would  secure 
all  the  information  that  was  deemed  necessary  for  the  study.  Prior  to  its 
final  draft  it  was  submitted  to  several  persons  who  had  had  experience 
in  the  selection  of  persons  for  their  first  administrative  positions, 
and  as  a  result,  several  minor  changes  were  made  in  regard  to  both  its 
form  and  content  > 

The  Questionnaire  for  Principals.  Much  the  same  procedure  was 
followed  in  the  construction  of  this  questionnaire  as  was  followed  in 
the  construction  of  the  questionnaire  for  superintendents.  However,  the 
items  were  selected  so  that  there  would  be  a  relationship  between  the 
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questions  on  both  questionnaires.  This  was  to  facilitate  the  solving 
of  sub-problem  number  4,  which  is  concerned  with  comparing  the  criteria 
and  procedures  as  stated  by  the  superintendents  with  the  policy  as 
illustrated  or  stated  by  principals  recently  appointed  to  the  system. 

A  copy  of  the  Principals'  Questionnaire  is  to  be  found  in  Appendix  C. 

II.  THE  SAMPLE 

From  the  Canadian  Almanac,  1961,  the  names  were  obtained  of  the 
eighteen  largest  urban  school  systems  in  Ontario  and  the  Eastern  Provin¬ 
ces.  An  explanatory  letter  was  sent  to  the  superintendent  of  each  of 
these  systems,  outlining  the  purpose  of  the  study,  and  explaining  the 
extent  to  which  he  would  be  asked  to  co-operate.  He  was  further  asked 
to  indicate  whether  he  would  be  able  to  participate  at  this  time. 
Follow-up  letters  were  sent  one  month  later  to  those  superintendents 
who  had  not  replied  within  that  time.  Of  those  superintendents  expres¬ 
sing  a  willingness  to  participate,  a  majority  were  from  Ontario,  while 
some  representation  was  also  secured  from  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and 
Nova  Scotia. 

Questionnaires  were  mailed  during  May  1962  to  each  of  the  super¬ 
intendents  who  indicated  that  he  would  be  able  to  participate  in  the 
study,  and  at  the  same  time  those  men  who  had  not  already  done  so  were 
requested  to  forward  a  list  of  all  the  persons  in  their  systems  who  had 
been  appointed  to  their  first  administrative  position  since  January  1, 
1959 o  Two  weeks  later  a  follow-up  letter  was  sent  out  to  the  superinten¬ 
dents  who  had  not  yet  returned  a  completed  questionnaire. 
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As  soon  as  the  lists  were  received  of  persons  appointed  to  their 
first  administrative  positions  since  January  1,  1959,  the  questionnaire 
for  principals  was  sent  to  each  person  whose  name  appeared  thereon.  The 
questionnaire  was  designed  to  facilitate  the  sending  of  a  follow-up 
letter  to  non-respondents,  while  at  the  same  time  protecting  their  anony¬ 
mity.  This  was  done  by  requesting  the  respondents  to  write  their  names 
on  the  loose  first  page,  which  was  removed  as  soon  as  the  form  was  retur¬ 
ned  and  the  respondent's  name  checked  off  a  master  list.  Follow-up 
letters,  in  this  case,  also,  were  sent  out  two  weeks  after  the  question¬ 
naires  were  mailed. 

Toward  the  end  of  June  personal  visits  were  made  to  some  superin¬ 
tendents  in  western  Canada  who  had  also  completed  a  questionnaire.  They 
were  asked  to  go  over  the  various  sections  of  the  questionnaire  with  the 
interviewer  in  an  effort  to  determine  if  any  important  criteria  and  pro¬ 
cedures  had  been  overlooked  in  its  construction,  or  if  there  was  enough 
emphasis,  clarity  and  relevance  in  the  items  that  had  already  been  in¬ 
cluded.  To  the  same  purpose  some  personal  correspondence  was  conducted 
with  superintendents  in  Eastern  Canada.  All  of  these  superintendents 
thought  that  the  points  on  the  questionnaire  had  been  well  covered.  Some 
of  their  comments  about  certain  items  are  noted  in  succeeding  chapters 
when  each  section  of  the  questionnaire  is  dealt  with  in  detail. 

Eighteen  questionnaires  were  sent  to  superintendents,  and  three 
hundred  and  fifty-one  to  persons  recently  appointed  to  their  first  admini¬ 
strative  positions.  All  of  the  Superintendents'  Questionnaires  were  re¬ 
turned  and  two  hundred  ninety-three  of  the  Principals'  Questionnaires. 


. 
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Of  the  latter  sixty-six  per  cent  were  useable,  the  other  replies  being 
from  persons  who  were  appointed  to  other  than  first  administrative 
positions . 

III.  GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Three  types  of  school  systems  were  surveyed  by  this  study. 

These  were  elementary  school  systems,  secondary  school  systems  and 
unified  school  systems,  the  latter  type  of  system  being  one  in  which 
the  selection  policy  for  administrative  personnel  of  both  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  is  administered  by  one  superintendent  or  director 
of  education. 

Altogether,  eighteen  systems  were  surveyed,  of  which  eight  were 
elementary  school  systems,  seven  were  secondary  school  systems  and  three 
were  unified  systems.  As  Table  I  indicates,  the  systems  ranged  in  size 
from  those  employing  from  six  to  ten  principals  to  those  employing  over 
eighty. 

Of  the  eighteen  systems,  almost  two  thirds  do  not  have  written 
selection  policies  concerning  the  appointment  of  personnel  to  first 
administrative  positions.  Of  the  seven  systems  which  have  either  all  or 
part  of  their  selection  policies  written,  five  make  their  selection 
policies  available  to  their  staffs.  A  more  complete  analysis  is  given 
in  Table  A-I  of  Appendix  A. 

IV.  ORGANIZATION  OF  DATA 


The  data  received  from  the  questionnaires  were  divided  into  two 
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main  categories,  the  first  of  these  being  composed  of  the  replies  to  the 
Superintendents'  Questionnaires,  while  the  second  contained  the  answers 
to  the  Principals'  Questionnaires.  These  were  further  sub-divided  and 
grouped  according  to  the  name  and  type  of  school  system  from  which  each 
came,  thus  keeping  all  the  replies  from  a  school  system  together,  yet 
arranging  them  in  elementary,  secondary  and  unified  divisions. 

V.  TREATMENT  OF  THE  DATA 

The  answers  given  by  each  respondent  to  the  Superintendents' 
Questionnaire  were  used  in  three  ways.  First,  the  reply  of  each 
superintendent  was  considered  to  be  the  expressed  selection  policy  of 
his  system.  It  was  then  used  to  compose  a  general  picture  of  the 
selection  policies  of  different  types  of  school  systems.  Finally,  all 
the  replies  were  put  together  to  give  a  general  picture  of  selection 
practices  in  Eastern  Canada. 

The  replies  to  the  Principals'  Questionnaire  were  grouped  toget¬ 
her  to  give  a  similar  three  way  picture  of  the  practices  (a)  of  a 
system,  (b)  of  all  systems  of  the  same  type,  (c)  of  all  systems  together. 

The  responses  of  each  superintendent  were,  where  possible, 
matched  with  the  collective  responses  of  all  new  appointees  within  his 
system  who  had  returned  the  questionnaire.  It  was  felt  that,  in  this 
way,  a  truer  picture  of  the  selection  policies  of  each  system  might  be 
gained  than  would  normally  ensue  from  analyzing  only  the  replies  of 
either  the  superintendents  or  of  their  appointees. 
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TABLE  I 

GENERAL  INFORMATION  * 


Number  of 
Principals 
in  the 
system 

Number  of 
Systems 

Number  of  systems  in 
which  selection 
policies  are: 

Writ-  Not  Partly 

ten  Written  Written 

Number  of 
systems  in 
which  sele¬ 
ction  poli¬ 
cies  are 
available 
to  staff 

6-10 

4  (22%) 

3 

(17%) 

1  (6%) 

11-20 

2  (11%) 

2 

(11%) 

21-35 

4  (22%) 

3 

(17%) 

1  (6%) 

1  (  6%) 

36-50 

1  (  6%) 

1 

(  6%) 

51-80 

5  (28%) 

1  (6%) 

2 

(11%) 

2  (1170) 

3  (17%) 

over  80 

2  (11%) 

2  (11%) 

1  (  6%) 

Totals 

18  (100%) 

1  (6%) 

11 

(61%) 

6  (33%) 

5  (29%) 

*  For  more  detailed  information  see  Table  A-I  of  Appendix  A. 
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CHAPTER  III 


CRITERIA  USED  IN  THE  SELECTION  OF  PERSONNEL 
FOR  THEIR  FIRST  ADMINISTRATIVE  POSITIONS 

Chapter  III  deals  with  the  criteria  used  by  the  school  systems 
surveyed  by  this  study  in  the  selection  of  personnel  for  their  first 
administrative  positions.  The  criteria  dealt  with  are  those  of  age, 
sex,  experience,  training,  scholarship,  intelligence,  knowledge,  and 
personal  factors.  Information  about  these  will  be  presented  from  the 
questionnaires  received  from  superintendents  and  principals,  and  from 
the  related  literature.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  compare  the 
criteria  which  the  superintendents  state  are  used  in  selection,  with 
the  criteria  which  the  principals  state  were  used  in  their  own  selec- 

•v 

tion,  (or  as  illustrated  by  them  in  their  questionnaires  as  having 
been  used) .  Finally,  both  sets  of  criteria  are  compared  with  the 
criteria  suggested  by  the  literature. 

I.  AGE 

Superintendents  were  asked  to  indicate  the  age  range  of  new 
appointees  as  stated  by  School  Board  policy,  or  as  preferred  by  them¬ 
selves  if  no  policy  existed.  Appointees  were  asked  to  indicate  their 
age  at  the  time  of  their  appointment. 

Information  from  the  Superintendents'  Questionnaires.  Only  one 
system  of  the  eighteen  surveyed  (6  per  cent)  specified  an  age  limit  for 
appointees  coming  from  either  within  or  from  outside  of  the  system.  In 


. 
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this  system  the  appointment  of  persons  over  fifty-five  years  of  age  was 
not  permitted  by  school  board  policy.  As  Table  II  indicates  superinten¬ 
dents  had  age  preferences  for  candidates  ranging  from  a  minimum  age  of 
twenty-eight  years  to  a  maximum  of  fifty  years.  Superintendents  of  the 
elementary  school  systems  indicated  that  they  preferred  to  appoint  persons 
whose  age  ranged  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-nine  years  of  age.  Superin¬ 
tendents  of  secondary  school  systems  indicated  that  they  preferred  slight¬ 
ly  older  candidates  whose  age  range  was  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  years. 
The  age  range  of  appointees  preferred  by  the  superintendents  of  unified 
systems  was  approximately  from  thirty  to  fifty  years. 

Since  unified  systems  include  both  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  it  might  be  concluded  that  superintendents  usually  prefer  to 
appoint  older  persons  to  administrative  positions  in  secondary  schools 
than  to  elementary  schools.  This  conclusion  takes  into  account  the 
preference  for  older  men  in  unified  systems  than  in  elementary  systems. 

Information  from  the  Principals'  Questionnaires.  Table  II  shows 
that  the  mean  age  of  newly  appointed  administrators  for  all  the  elemen¬ 
tary  systems  was  less  than  that  of  newly  appointed  administrators  for 
the  secondary  systems.  In  the  unified  systems,  the  mean  age  of  those 
persons  fell  between  the  mean  ages  of  the  other  two  systems.  These 
data  would  tend  to  support  the  information  given  in  the  Superintendents' 
Questionnaires,  showing  that,  in  practice,  the  age  of  candidates  at  their 
time  of  appointment  is  older  for  those  assuming  administrative  positions 
in  secondary  schools  than  for  those  in  elementary  schools. 
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Comparison  with  the  literature.  Scott  found  no  significant 

relationship  of  age  to  the  rated  effectiveness  of  administrators.'*' 

The  1948  N.E.A.  survey  concluded  that  a  majority  of  superintendents  in 

the  United  States  set  a  maximum  age  limit  for  appointment  at  between 

forty  and  forty-nine  years,  ostensibly  in  order  that  appointees  might 

2 

have  a  reasonable  expectancy  of  tenure.  Campbell  and  Gregg  suggest 

that  age  and  success  do  not  appear  to  be  related  in  any  way,  but  that 

extreme  youth  or  senility  could  be  significant  factors  in  leadership 

selection.  They  conclude  that: 

A  school  administrator  must  be  old  enough  to  have  the 
maturity,  experience,  and  education  necessary  to  do  his 
work  and  command  the  respect  of  his  associates.  He 
must  be  young  enough  so  that  his  services  will  be  market¬ 
able  and  available  for  a  significant  number  of  years. 

This  would  seem  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  most  of  the  superintendents 

surveyed  by  this  study,  although  the  factor  of  years  of  experience 

seems  to  bear  a  special  relationship  to  age  at  time  of  appointment  in 

that  appointees  all  had  an  average  of  over  twelve  years  of  experience 

prior  to  their  appointment.  This  might  indicate  that  superintendents 

place  a  great  deal  of  value  in  selection  upon  years  of  successful 


F.  A.  Scott,  "Development  and  Evaluation  of  an  Instrument  to 
Assess  the  Attitude  of  Public  School  Principals",  Journal  of  Experi¬ 
mental  Education,  26:  185-196,  March  1958. 

2 

National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States,  Department 
of  Elementary  School  Principals,  The  Elementary  School  Principalship, 
(Washington,  1948)  p,136. 

3 

R.  F.  Campbell  and  R.  Ta  Gregg,  (ed.)  Administrative  Behaviour 
in  Education,  (New  York,  Harper  and  Brothers,  1957)  p.411. 
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TABLE  II 


AGE 

OF  ADMINISTRATORS  AT 

TIME  OF  FIRST 

APPOINTMENT  * 

Type  of 
system 

Age  range 
preferred  by 

Actual  age  of  new 

Administrators 

Superintendents 

Range 

Mean 

All 

elementary 

systems 

28-50 

23-50 

35 

All  secondary 
systems 

30-50 

23-58 

43 

All  unified 
systems 

30-50a 

27-53 

40 

*  See  Table  A-II  of  Appendix  A  for  a  more  detailed  analysis 

Estimated.  Actual  figures  were  not  stated  in  the 
questionnaire . 
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experience,  either  because  they  believe  in  the  value  of  experience 
itself,  or  because  they  may  believe  that  since  maturity  and  stability 
develop  with  age,  a  person  with  many  years  of  experience  will  have  a  more 
mature  outlook,  and  more  stability,  than  one  with  fewer  years  of 
experience . 


II.  SEX 

Superintendents  were  asked  to  state  what  their  School  Board 
policy  was,  and  what  their  own  preferences  were,  regarding  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  men  and  women  administrators.  Appointees  were  asked  to  state 
their  sex. 

Information  from  the  Superintendents1  Questionnaires.  Policies 
of  three  school  systems  (17  per  cent)  specified  that  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions  women  should  be  appointed  to  administrative  positions.  Two  of 
these  systems  required  that  a  girls'  school  must  have  a  woman  principal; 
the  third  required  that  a  woman  be  the  second  vice-principal  of  a  Junior 
Vocational  School. 

Without  exception,  all  the  superintendents  expressed  a  general 
preference  for  men  as  administrators.  Two  superintendents,  however 
reported  that  they  preferred  women  as  principals  for  schools  whose  top 
grade  was  grade  Two  or  Three.  Two  superintendents  of  secondary  school 
systems  favoured  placing  a  woman  as  second  vice-principal  in  a  large 
school  to  act  as  Dean  of  Girls,  while  two  other  superintendents  indicated 
that  they  might  appoint  women  who  demonstrated  administrative  ability, 
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to  any  type  of  principalship »  Four  of  the  eighteen  superintendents 
(22  per  cent)  preferred  not  to  place  women  as  administrators  under  any 
condition 

The  general  feeling  among  administrators  would  appear  to  be  that 
most  administrative  positions  should  be  given  to  men. 

Information  from  the  Principals'  Questionnaires.  The  data  gained 
from  the  Principals'  Questionnaires  verify  the  expressions  of  preference 
of  the  superintendents  for  men  as  administrators.  Out  of  one  hundred 
ninety-two  persons  completing  that  questionnaire,  only  fourteen  were 
women.  Of  these,  eight  were  vice-principals,  and  six  were  principals. 

No  women  were  appointed  to  administrative  positions  in  secondary  schools. 
Table  A-III  in  Appendix  A  describes  the  nature  of  the  first  administra¬ 
tive  position  held  by  persons  replying  to  the  Principals'  Questionnaire, 

Comparison  with  the  literature.  The  N.E.A.  survey  of  1958 

4 

showed  that  American  superintendents  also  preferred  men  as  principals. 
However,  Scott  found  that  the  sex  of  the  principal  is  not  related  to  his 
or  her  rated  effectiveness."^  Campbell  and  Gregg  are  likewise  convinced 
that  there  is  little,  if  any,  conclusive  evidence  that  men  are  more 

4 

The  National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States, 
Department  of  Elementary  School  Principals,  The  Elementary  School 
Principal  -  A  Research  Study,  38th  Yearbook,  (Washington,  N.E.A. ,  1958) 
p . 250 . 

5 

Scott,  loc .  cit. 
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effective  administrators  than  women,  but  conclude  that  the  demand  for 
women  will  probably  continue  to  be  greatly  limited.^ 

Undoubtedly  our  culture  exercises  a  great  deal  of  influence  upon 
the  selection  of  women  as  administrators,  making  superintendents  reluc¬ 
tant  to  appoint  them  to  positions  of  authority  over  men,  many  of  whom 
might  resent  that  authority,  and  making  many  capable  women  reluctant 
to  seek  such  positions. 

III.  EXPERIENCE 

Superintendents  were  asked  what  experience  was  required  of 
appointees  by  Board  policy,  or  lacking  such  policy,  how  much  experience 
they  personally  preferred  appointees  to  have  had.  Appointees  were 
asked  to  indicate  how  much  experience  they  had  at  the  time  of  their 
appointment . 

Information  from  the  Superintendents'  Questionnaires.  As 
Table  III  indicates,  each  of  the  eighteen  systems  surveyed  by  this 
study  requires  some  teaching  experience  of  its  appointees.  The 
number  of  years  of  experience  was  not  specified  by  the  policy  of  ten 
systems  (56  per  cent) .  In  eight  other  systems  the  amount  specified 
was  from  six  to  ten  years.  Only  one  system  specified  the  amount  of 
experience  within  the  system  required  of  candidates,  and  set  this  at 
five  years. 

^Campbell  and  Gregg,  ££.  cit . ,  p.412 
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The  range  of  experience  preferred  by  super intendets  was  from 
four  to  fifteen  years,  with  seventeen  superintendents  (94  per  cent) 
expressing  a  preference  of  at  least  six  years.  Superintendents  of 
elementary  school  systems  preferred  a  range  of  experience  that  varied 
from  four  to  ten  years.  Superintendents  of  secondary  school  systems 
preferred  a  range  of  experience  from  ten  to  twenty-five  years,  while 
superintendents  of  unified  systems  expressed  a  preference  of  from  six 
to  ten  years  experience. 

Because  most  beginning  teachers  undoubtedly  learn  a  great  deal 
in  their  first  years  of  teaching,  superintendents  may  be  justified  in 
wishing  their  appointees  to  have  had  some  experience.  One  reason  why 
secondary  school  superintendents  seemingly  require  more  experience  of 
their  appointees  may  be  because  there  tend  to  be  fewer,  but  larger 
schools  in  secondary  systems  than  in  elementary  systems,  and  so  fewer 
administrative  appointments  are  available.  Superintendents  may  also 
believe  that  with  experience  comes  the  increasing  maturity  that  they  feel 
is  necessary  for  administrators  in  schools  whose  student  body  is  passing 
through  the  difficult  period  of  adolescence. 

A  personal  interview  with  one  superintendent  and  a  letter  from 
another  brought  the  additional  information  that,  other  factors  being 
equal,  or  absent,  experience  is  the  factor  bearing  most  weight  in 
selection. 

Information  from  the  Principals'  Questionnaires.  The  actual 


range  of  experience  of  newly  appointed  administrative  personnel  in 
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elementary  school  systems  was  from  one  to  thirty  years,  with  the  mean 
number  of  years  of  experience  being  thirteen  years.  In  secondary  systems 
the  range  was  from  zero  to  thirty-three  years,  with  the  mean  being 
nineteen  years.  In  unified  systems,  the  amount  of  experience  ranged 
from  seven  to  twenty-seven  years,  with  a  mean  of  sixteen  years.  This 
information  verifies  that  received  from  the  Superintendents'  Question¬ 
naire,  lending  weight  to  the  belief  that  secondary  school  appointees  are, 
in  fact,  older  than  appointees  in  the  elementary  systems.  Table  III  on 
Page  22  gives  further  information  and  a  more  detailed  analysis  will  be 
found  in  Table  A-IV  of  the  Appendix.  Table  A-V  of  Appendix  A  also 
gives  some  indication  of  the  types  of  positions  most  frequently  held 
before  appointment  to  an  administrative  position.  For  personnel  being 
appointed  to  administrative  positions  in  elementary  systems,  this 
position  was  most  frequently  that  of  a  classroom  teacher.  Persons 
appointed  as  administrators  in  secondary  schools  were  most  often  drawn 
from  the  ranks  of  department  heads.  This  information  is  summarized  in 
Table  IV. 

Comparison  with  the  literature.  The  1948  N.E.A.  survey  found 
that  83  per  cent  of  American  superintendents  required  that  their  appoin¬ 
tees  have  had  experience  in  educational  work,  while  82  per  cent  required 
that  appointees  have  had  experience  in  classroom  teaching. ^  Nine 
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N.E.A.  (1948)  ££.  cit . ,  p.142. 
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TABLE  III 

EXPERIENCE  OF  NEWLY  APPOINTED  ADMINISTRATORS  * 


Number  of 
systems 
by  type 

Years  of 
experience 
required 
by  Policy 

Years  of 
experience 
preferred  by 
superintendent 
Range 

Years  of 

experience 

of 

appointees 

Range  Mean 

Elementary 

2 

6-10 

a 

1-30 

12 

1 

8-10 

10 

7-25 

12 

5 

— 

5-20 

5-29 

15 

Secondary 

2 

6-10 

— 

6-19 

12 

5 

— 

6-25 

6-33 

21 

Unified 

2 

6-10 

6-8 

7-27 

16 

1 

- - 

10 

7-25 

15 

*  See  Table  A-IV  of  Appendix  A  for  a  more  detailed  analysis, 

p 

The  dashes  indicate  that  no  information  was  given  on  the 
questionnaire . 


. 
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TABLE  IV 

POSITIONS  HELD  IMMEDIATELY  PRIOR  TO  APPOINTMENT  * 


Type  of 
system 

Percentage 

of  personnel  holding  positions  at  time  of 
appointment 

Classroom 

Teacher 

Special 

Class 

Teacher 

Consultant 

or 

Supervisor 

Department 

Head 

Other 

Elementary 

58 

22 

14 

1 

7 

Secondary 

4 

0 

1 

58 

2 

Unified 

14 

1 

1 

9 

0 

*  Table  A-V  of  Appendix  A  gives  more  detailed  information 
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prominent  American  school  administrators  surveyed  by  Chisholm  all 

g 

believed  that  some  teaching  experience  was  important,  but  Scott 

claims  that  the  length  of  teaching  experience  is  not  significantly 

9 

related  to  the  rated  effectiveness  of  the  principal.  It  was 
Keeler's  conclusion  that: 

The  same  behaviour  that  made  for  effective  teaching  also 
makes  for  effective  administration,  which  provides  some 
support  for  the  time-honoured  practice  of  using  teaching 
ability  as  a  criterion  in  selecting  school  administrators . 

As  only  three  of  the  appointees  surveyed  by  this  study  had 
less  than  five  years  experience,  it  may  be  assumed  that  most 
Eastern  Canadian  superintendents  feel  that  several  years  of  success¬ 
ful  teaching  experience  is  a  necessary  criterion  of  appointment  to  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  position. 

It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  in  a  majority  of  systems,  inclu¬ 
ding  all  of  the  secondary  systems,  the  mean  number  of  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  exceeded  the  upper  limits  of  the  range  of  years  of  experience 
stated  by  the  superintendent  as  being  preferred  by  himself.  It  is  a 
matter  of  pure  conjecture  as  to  the  possible  cause  of  this,  but  perhaps 
seniority  of  experience  plays  a  greater  role  in  selection  than  many 


R.  Wright,  "What  Makes  a  School  Leader?"  School  Executive, 
77:  68-69,  October,  1957. 

9 

Scott,  o_£.  cit . ,  p.  26. 

^  B.  F.  Keeler,  "Dimensions  of  the  Leader  Behaviour  of 
Principals,  Staff  Morale  and  Productivity",  Unpublished  Doctoral 
Dissertation,  (University  of  Alberta)  May  1961. 
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superintendents  would  feel  free  to  specify.  Campbell,  Corbally  and 

Ramseyer  would,  no  doubt,  question  the  value  of  so  many  years  of 

experience,  feeling  that  it  was  not  really  experience,  since  true 

experience  cannot  be  measured  in  years .  They  point  out  that 

"experience  leads  only  to  increased  competency  if  conscious  efforts 

are  made  to  produce  this  result.  Competency  is  what  counts,  and 

although  experience  can  increase  competency,  the  relationship  is  not 

„  11 

an  automatic  one  . 


IV.  TRAINING 

Superintendents  were  asked  how  much,  and  what  kind  of  training 
was  required  of  new  appointees  by  school  board  policy,  or  lacking  such 
policy,  how  much  and  what  kind  of  training  they  personally  preferred 
appointees  to  have  had.  Appointees  were  asked  to  indicate  the  number 
of  years  and  type  of  training  that  they  had  at  time  of  appointment. 

Information  from  the  Superintendents'  Questionnaires.  Since 
sixteen  (89  per  cent)  of  the  eighteen  centres  surveyed  by  this  study 
were  in  Ontario,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Ontario  Department  of 
Education  has  certain  regulations  regarding  the  principalship .  An 
elementary  school  principal  must  hold  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Science 
degree.  A  secondary  school  principal  must  hold  not  only  a  degree  but 
also  a  Secondary  School  Principal's  Certificate.  In  earning  this 


R.  Campbell,  J.  Corbally  and  J,  Ramseyer,  Introduction  to 
Educational  Administration,  (Boston,  Allyn  and  Bacon,  Inc.  1958) 
p.  276. 
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certificate  he  must,  among  other  things,  take  courses  that  deal  with 
the  practical  aspects  of  administration,  supervision  and  (frequently) 
curriculum. 

The  seven  secondary  school  systems  all  required  their  appointees 
to  have  had  four  years  of  university  training.  In  the  elementary 
systems,  the  training  requirements  were  similar.  Each  of  the  eight 
elementary  systems  surveyed  required  its  appointees  to  the  principalship 
to  hold  a  Bachelor's  degree  which  required  at  least  three  years  of 
university  work.  Two  superintendents  indicated  that  their  systems 
required  at  least  four  years  of  training.  Two  systems  permitted  their 
appointees  to  vice-principalships  to  have  a  minimum  of  two  years  of 
university  training. 

Superintendents  were  asked  if  they  preferred  their  appointees 
to  have  taken  courses  in  administration,  supervision,  and  curriculum, 
and  all  except  two  reported  they  did  prefer  this.  One  of  the  three 
unified  systems  required  its  appointees  to  have  taken  courses  in  all 
three  subjects.  Only  one  elementary  system  required  its  appointees 
to  take  the  courses  in  the  three  subjects.  It  provided  instruction  in 
them  for  future  vice-principals  in  a  Leadership  Training  course,  and  at 
the  same  time  specified  that  principal  appointees  must  have  taken  advan¬ 
ced  courses  in  the  subjects  at  university  level. 

The  type  of  training  that  superintendents  preferred  their  appoin¬ 
tees  to  have  had  was  divided  along  elementary-secondary  lines.  As 
Table  V  indicates,  the  eight  superintendents  of  elementary  school  systems 
all  preferred  their  appointees  to  hold  a  liberal  arts  degree,  while  four 
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TABLE  V 

TRAINING  OF  RECENTLY  APPOINTED  ADMINISTRATORS  * 


Number  of 
systems 
by  type 

Type  of 

Required 
by  Board 
Policy 

:  Training 

Additional 
training 
preferred 
by  Super¬ 
intendents 

Total 

Number 

of 

Appoin¬ 

tees 

Appointees 

with 

training 

beyond 

Board 

require¬ 

ments 

Appointees 

with 

additional 
training 
preferred 
by  Super¬ 
intendent 
(if  any) 

Elementary 

3 

B.A.  for 
Principals 

none 

46 

30 

- 

1 

B.A.  for 
Principals 

Ed. 

courses 

12 

2 

4 

4 

B.A.  for 
Principals 

Ed. 

Degree 

44 

19 

15 

Secondary 

7 

B.A.  and 
Principals ' 
Certificate 

none 

65 

33 

Unified 

3 

B.A.  for 
Principals 

none 

25 

8 

— 

*  See  Table  A-VI  of  Appendix  A  for  a  more  detailed  analysis. 

o 

The  B.A.  degree  (or  equivalent)  is  not  required  of  appointees 
to  vice-principalships  to  some  elementary  schools. 
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of  them  preferred  that  appointees  hold  a  graduate  degree  in  Education. 
The  seven  superintendents  of  secondary  school  systems  all  preferred 
their  appointees  to  have  taken  four  years'  university  training,  and  have 
earned  an  honour  B.A.  or  a  Master's  degree.  The  three  superintendents 
of  unified  systems  preferred  their  appointees  to  hold  an  academic 
Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Science  degree.  One  of  the  three  preferred  that 
the  principal  of  a  larger  school  hold  a  Master's  degree. 

A  general  picture  of  the  criterion  of  Training  can  be  drawn 
from  these  data.  Almost  all  appointees  to  administrative  positions 
must  hold  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  Arts  or  Science.  Half  of  the  super¬ 
intendents  of  elementary  school  systems  also  prefer  their  appointees 
to  hold  a  degree  in  Education.  Approximately  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
superintendents  would  prefer  their  appointees  to  have  taken  courses  in 
administration,  curriculum  and  supervision. 

Information  from  the  Principals'  Questionnaires.  The  Principals' 
Questionnaires  revealed  that,  at  the  time  of  their  appointment,  ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  the  Elementary  appointees  held  a  first  degree  in  Arts 
or  Science;  twenty-seven  per  cent  held  an  undergraduate  degree  in 
Education,  while  seventeen  per  cent  held  a  graduate  degree.  Another 
seven  per  cent  held  further  degrees.  All  principals  held  a  B.A.  degree. 
Among  the  secondary  school  appointees,  one  hundred  per  cent  held  a  first 
degree,  twenty  per  cent  also  held  a  degree  in  Education,  and  thirty-two 
per  cent  held  further  degrees.  In  the  unified  systems,  all  appointees 
held  a  first  degree,  sixteen  per  cent  held  a  degree  in  Education,  and 
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twenty  per  cent  held  further  degrees. 

In  practice,  it  would  seem  that  possession  of  an  Education 
degree  is  more  highly  valued  by  appointees  in  elementary  systems,  a 
fact  which  is  rather  to  be  expected  since  those  administrators  who 
indicated  that  they  preferred  their  appointees  to  have  an  Education 
degree  were  superintendents  of  elementary  systems  only. 

Approximately  89  per  cent  of  the  superintendents  had  indicated 
that  they  preferred  their  appointees  to  have  taken  courses  in  admini¬ 
stration,  curriculum  and  supervision.  The  gap  between  the  superinten¬ 
dents'  preferences  and  practice  is  quite  large  for  only  43  per  cent  of 
the  new  appointees  had  taken  such  courses  at  either  local  or  university 
level.  Table  V  presents  these  data  in  condensed  form,  while  Table  A-VI 
in  Appendix  A  presents  them  in  more  detail. 

Comparison  with  the  literature.  The  N.E.A.  study  of  1948 
revealed  that  sixty  per  cent  of  the  superintendents  surveyed  believed 
that  the  minimum  amount  of  training  required  by  administrative  appoin¬ 
tees  should  be  four  years.  Superintendents  in  larger  cities  desired 

,  12 

appointees  to  have  at  least  five  years  training.  Comparing  these 
opinions  with  those  of  Canadian  superintendents  it  would  appear  that 
the  latter  have  higher  standards  than  their  American  counterparts  in 
1948. 

Hatch  claims  that  administrators  need  training  at  the  graduate 


12 


N.E.A.  (1948)  op  cit . ,  p.  140 
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13 

level  in  social  science  fields.  No  superintendents  surveyed  by  this 
study  indicated  that  they  considered  such  training  as  a  necessary 
criterion  for  appointment,  and  less  than  one  per  cent  of  their  appointees 
reported  that  they  had  training  in  the  social  science  fields. 

Anderson  and  Lonsdale  recommend  that  courses  in  administration,  curri¬ 
culum,  and  supervision  should  be  part  of  the  core  courses  for  all 


administrators 


14 


It  has  already  been  noted  that  many  superintendents 


in  Eastern  Canada  would  prefer  that  their  administrative  appointees 
have  taken  such  courses .  That  57  per  cent  of  them  have  not  done  so 
may  emphasize  that  the  courses  are  not  readily  available,  or  that,  in 
the  past,  they  were  not  considered  necessary.  However,  the  fact  that 
so  many  superintendents  now  want  their  appointees  to  have  them  may  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  new  awareness  of  the  value  of  courses  in  Educational 
Administration  in  Eastern  Canada. 


V.  SCHOLASTIC  ACHIEVEMENT 


Superintendents  were  asked  to  indicate  the  level  of  scholastic 
achievement  required  of  appointees  by  school  board  policy,  or  if  such 
policy  were  lacking,  what  their  own  preferences  were.  Appointees  were 
asked  to  list  any  awards,  fellowships,  scholarships,  or  other  marks  of 


13 

T.  E.  Hatch,  ,fWhy  Include  Social  Sciences  in  a  Training 
Programme  for  School  Administrators",  A  F orward  Look  -  The  Preparation 
of  School  Administrators  -  1970,  ed.  D.  Tope,  (Bureau  of  Educational 
Research,  University  of  Oregon,  1960)  pp.  17-18. 

14 

W.  A.  Anderson  and  R.  C.  Lonsdale,  "Learning  Administrative 
Behaviour",  Administrative  Behaviour  in  Action,  ed.  Campbell  and  Gregg, 
(New  York,  Harper  and  Brothers,  1952)  p.  458. 
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academic  distinction  that  they  had  won. 

Information  from  the  Superintendents 1  Questionnaires , 
Superintendents  in  thirteen  of  the  eighteen  surveyed  school  systems 
(72  per  cent)  indicated  that  the  criterion  of  scholastic  achievement 
was  considered  in  the  selection  process.  Three  superintendents 
(17  per  cent)  required  that  the  level  of  attainment  be  high  enough  to 
have  enabled  the  candidate  to  earn  a  university  degree.  In  sixteen 
systems  (89  per  cent)  possession  of  a  degree  is  required  by  (Ontario) 
government  regulations  of  all  appointees  to  principalships  in  elementary 
school  systems,  and  to  vice-principalships  and  principalships  in 
secondary  systems.  Consequently  it  would  seem  that  in  the  three  systems 
noted  above,  the  superintendents  had  no  preference  beyond  that  laid 
down  by  regulations.  However,  first  or  second  class  honours  were 
preferred  by  five  of  eight  superintendents  of  elementary  school  systems, 
and  of  six  of  the  seven  superintendents  of  secondary  school  systems. 

The  superintendents  of  the  three  unified  school  systems  expressed  no 
preferences . 

It  would  then  seem  that,  provided  candidates  had  first  or  second 
class  standing  on  their  university  work,  superintendents  had  no  further 
special  concern  with  their  scholastic  achievement. 

Information  from  the  Principals '  Questionnaires .  Recently 
appointed  administrators  were  asked  to  indicate  if  they  had  been  awarded 
any  fellowships,  scholarships,  medals  or  awards  prior  to  their  appoint¬ 
ment,  assuming  that  if  they  had  received  such  awards,  it  would  be  a  mark 
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of  scholastic  achievement.  Table  VI  shows  that  awards  had  been  won 
by  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  new  appointees  in  any  type  of  system. 
The  findings  are  so  inconclusive  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  if  the 
scholastic  ability  of  these  appointees  was  a  factor  in  their  appoint¬ 
ment  or  not. 


TABLE  VI 

PERCENTAGE  OF  NEW  APPOINTEES  EARNING  ACADEMIC  AWARDS 


Type  of 
System 

Total  Number  of 
new  Appointees 

Percentage  of  Appointees 
winning  awards 

Elementary 

102 

13 

Secondary 

65 

23 

Unified 

25 

16 

Comparison  with  the  literature. 

McIntyre  suggests  that  high 

marks  might  be  a  good  indicator  of  success  in  a  school  administrator 

15 

if  marks  were  standardized  among  universities.  Houseman  sees  the 

ability  to  perform  at  a  satisfactory  level  as  a  worthwhile  criterion 

16 

to  be  considered  in  selection.  Hall  and  McIntyre  suggest  that 


15 

K»  E.  McIntyre,  Recruiting  and  Selecting  Leaders  for  Education, 
(Southwest  School  Administration  Centre,  University  of  Texas,  1955)  p.  28. 

R.  A.  Houseman,  "Selective  Screening  for  the  Administrator  of 
the  Future",  A  Forward  Look  -  The  Preparation  of  School  Administrators , 
1970,  ed.  D.  Tope,  (Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  University  of  Oregon  ) 
1960,  p.48. 
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leaders  tend  to  excel  the  average  members  of  their  groups  in  scholar¬ 
ship,  and  further  intimate  that  academic  marks  are  helpful  in  selec¬ 
tion  only  when  they  are  considered  as: 

clues  to  a  mystery  that  must  be  probed  in  many  other  ways . 
Otherwise  they  can  be  misleading  and  much  less  significant 
than  they  are  usually  regarded  in  the  selection  process. ^ 

The  combined  opinions  of  these  writers  might  be  summarized  by 
saying  that  high  marks  are  not  an  infallible  indicator  of  success, 
but  that  a  good  standing  in  scholastic  work  could  be  a  criterion  in 
selection  that  should  not  be  overlooked.  This  is  possibly  the  opinion 
of  those  superintendents  who  prefer  their  appointees  to  have  first  or 
second  class  standing  on  their  university  work,  but  state  no  further 
preferences . 


VI .  INTELLIGENCE 

Superintendents  were  asked  to  indicate  what  criterion  of 
intelligence  had  been  set  up  by  school  board  policy  or  by  their  own 
preferences.  Appointees  were  asked  to  indicate  if  they  had  written 
any  intelligence  tests  during  the  selection  process. 

Information  from  the  Superintendents'  Questionnaires,  No  super¬ 
intendent  indicated  that  the  criterion  of  intelligence,  as  measured  by 
any  kind  of  test  during  the  selection  process,  was  considered.  Some 


R.  M.  Hall  and  K.  E.  McIntyre,  "The  Student  Personnel  Programme1 
Administrative  Behaviour  in  Education,  R,  Campbell  and  R.  Gregg  (ed,,) 
(New  York,  Harper  and  Brothers  1957)  p.  416. 
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noted  that  a  candidate  must  have  had  sufficient  intelligence  to  earn  a 
university  degree.  When  asked  what  their  preferences  were,  those  who 
answered  said  that  they  preferred  above  average,  to  superior,  intel¬ 
ligence  in  those  they  appointed  to  administrative  positions,  but  did 
not  indicate  how  this  might  be  measured. 

Information  from  the  Principals1  Questionnaires.  No  new 
appointee  indicated  that  his  intelligence  had  been  a  criterion  of 
concern,  to  his  knowledge,  during  the  selection  process. 

Comparison  with  the  literature.  Houseman  suggests  that  admini- 

18 

strators  should  have  an  I.Q.  of  not  less  than  120.  McIntyre  believes 

that  candidates  should  score  above  55  on  the  combined  scores  of  the 

Miller  Analogies,  the  Co-operative  English  C2,  and  the  Watson  Glaser 

19 

Critical  Thinking  Appraisal.  Hopper  and  Bills  came  to  the  conclusion 

that  while  unintelligent  administrators  would  not  likely  be  successful, 

20 

superior  intelligence  does  not  add  measurably  to  success.  Campbell, 
Corbally  and  Ramseyer  note  that  many  studies  show  that  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  a  leader  will  be  minimized  if  he  is  a  great  deal  more  intelli- 

21 

gent  than  those  persons  he  is  to  lead,  so  it  may  well  be  that 


Houseman,  ££.  cit . ,  p.  48  McIntyre,  ojd.  cit . ,  p.  37 

20 

R.  L.  Hopper  and  R.  E.  Bills,  "What's  a  Good  Administrator 
Made  Of?",  School  Executive,  74,  (March,  1955)  p.  93 

21 

R.  F.  Campbell,  J.  E.  Corbally,  and  J.  A.  Ramseyer, 
Introduction  to  Educational  Administration,  (Boston,  Allyn  and  Bacon, 
Inc.,)  August  1960.  p.  267. 
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superintendents  who  desire  leaders  of  superior  intelligence  may  not 
realize  that  superior  intelligence  in  an  administrator  is  not  a 
guarantee  of  effective  and  efficient  administration. 

Superintendents  who  were  later  interviewed  showed  little  enthu¬ 
siasm  towards  introducing  any  kind  of  testing  programme  into  their 
selection  procedures,  although  one  superintendent  in  Ontario  wrote 
that  his  system  is  considering  the  introduction  of  such  a  programme  in 
the  near  future. 


VII.  PERSONAL  FACTORS 


General  Information.  Fifteen  personal  factors  were  considered 
in  the  questionnaires  sent  to  superintendents  and  to  principals.  These 
were  the  following: 

1.  Ability  to  get  along  with  people 

2.  Leadership 

3.  Organizing  and  executive  ability 

4.  Tact  and  diplomacy 

5.  Good  judgment  and  common  sense 

6.  Active  participation  in  professional  organizations 

7.  Interest  in  and  liking  for  children 

8.  Ability  to  teach 

9.  Character 

10 .  Appearance 

11.  Poise  and  emotional  stability 

12 o  Good  health 

13.  Interest  in  community  affairs 

14.  Sense  of  humour 

15.  Initiative  and  willingness  to  work. 

Superintendents  were  asked  to  indicate  on  a  four  point  scale,  how 
necessary  to  a  candidate  for  an  administrative  position,  each  of  the 
personal  factors  was.  Appointees  were  asked  to  indicate  on  a  similar  four 
point  scale  their  opinion  of  how  influential  the  factors  were  in  helping 
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them  to  achieve  their  appointment  to  an  administrative  position. 

This  item  on  the  questionnaire  was  approached  with  reluctance  by 
a  few  superintendents,  and  by  many  appointees.  Two  superintendents  said 
that  they  were  unable  to  tabulate  any  answer.  One  sought  "the  best  pos¬ 
sible  in  all  areas",  that  is  candidates  who  rated  high  in  all  fifteen 
factors.  Otheres  filled  in  the  items  on  the  questionnaire  but  warned 
that  their  opinions  were  purely  subjective  and  might  not  be  shared  by 
others  who  served  on  the  same  selection  committees.  Several  appointees 
flatly  stated  that  they  were  unable,  or  were  "too  modest"  to  fill  out 
the  questions  dealing  with  personal  factors. 

One  possible  explanation  of  why  respondents  had  such  difficulty 
in  answering  this  part  of  the  questionnaire  may  be  that  the  items  con¬ 
sidered  were  simply  not  related  to  the  methods  used  to  assess  candidates 
for  administrative  positions.  For  as  one  Canadian  administrator  recently 
wrote: 

in  making  appointments  to  senior  positions,  when  all  aspects 
are  considered,  it  is  made  on  a  general  ba 
specific  list  of  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

The  probability  should  also  be  considered  that,  in  those  systems 
which  choose  administrators  to  fill  the  needs  of  individual  schools,  the 
personal  factors  desired  in  each  appointee  may  differ.  In  centres  where 
the  position  of  an  administrator  is  analyzed  on  a  system-wide  basis,  there 
is  a  somewhat  greater  possibility  that  similar  personal  factors  may  be 
desired  in  all  appointees.  In  spite  of  this  possibility  the  subjective 
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nature  of  the  replies  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

Information  from  the  Superintendents'  Questionnaires.  Personal 
factors  whose  possession  by  candidates  was  ranked  as  essential  by  fifty 
per  cent  or  more  of  the  superintendents  were:  ability  to  get  along  with 
people,  (100  per  cent);  leadership,  (81  per  cent);  initiative  and 
willingness  to  work,  (81  per  cent) ;  good  judgment  and  common  sense, 

(73  per  cent) ;  character,  (75  per  cent) ;  poise  and  emotional  stability, 
(65  per  cent) ;  tact  and  diplomacy,  (56  per  cent) ;  interest  in,  and 
liking  for,  children,  (50  per  cent) ;  ability  to  teach,  (50  per  cent) . 

Items  ranked  by  the  superintendents  as  "important"  were  good  health, 
(81  per  cent) ;  appearance,  (63  per  cent) ;  sense  of  humour,  (56  per  cent) ; 
organizing  and  executive  ability,  (50  per  cent) ;  and  ability  to  teach, 

(50  per  cent) . 

Items  regarded  by  the  superintendents  as  being  "useful"  in 
gaining  promotion  were  an  interest  in  community  affairs,  (61  per  cent); 
active  participation  in  professional  organizations,  (56  per  cent);  and 
appearance,  (37  per  cent) . 

Two  superintendents  believed  that  active  participation  in  profes¬ 
sional  organizations  was  not  necessary  for  candidates  desiring  appoint¬ 
ment  to  administrative  positions.  Most  superintendents  thought  it  was 
useful  to  be  an  active  participant,  but  none  believed  that  it  was 
essential . 

Table  VII  presents  a  comparison  of  the  opinions  of  superintendents 
of  the  elementary,  secondary  and  unified  systems  as  to  the  "essentiality" 
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TABLE  VII 

A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  VALUES  ASSIGNED  BY  SUPERINTENDENTS  TO  CERTAIN 
PERSONAL  FACTORS  IN  ACHIEVING  APPOINTMENTS  TO  FIRST 

ADMINISTRATIVE  POSITIONS  * 


Superintendents  considering  possession  of 
each  Personal  Factor  as  essential  for 
appointment . 

Personal  Factor 

Type  of  System 

Elementary'3  Secondary'3  Unified'3  Total 

1. 

Ability  to  get  along 
with  people 

100 

100 

100 

100 

2. 

Leadership 

100 

83 

33 

81 

3. 

Organizing  and 
executive  ability 

43 

50 

67 

50 

4. 

Tact  and  diplomacy 

57 

67 

33 

56 

3. 

Good  judgment  and 
common  sense 

86 

67 

67 

75 

6 . 

Active  participation 
in  professional 
organizations 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7. 

Interest  in,  and  liking 
for  children 

71 

33 

67 

56 

8. 

Ability  to  teach 

57 

33 

67 

50 

9. 

Character 

86 

67 

67 

75 

10. 

Appearance 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11. 

Poise  and  emotional 
stability 

71 

67 

33 

63 

12. 

Good  health 

29 

16 

0 

19 

13. 

Interest  in  community 
affairs 

0 

16 

0 

6 

14. 

Sense  of  humour 

29 

16 

0 

19 

13. 

Initiative  and  willingness 
to  work 

71 

83 

100 

81 

*  See  also  Tables  A-VII,  VIII,  IX,  and  X  of  Appendix  A. 

Personal  Factors  are  listed  in  the  same  order  as  they  appeared 
in  the  questionnaire  (See  Appendix  C) 

Figures  given  are  percentages.  Percentages  in  the  elementary 
column  are  based  on  a  total  of  seven,  in  the  secondary  column  on  a  total 
of  six,  and  in  the  unified  column  on  a  total  of  three. 
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of  possessing  certain  personal  factors.  It  shows,  for  example,  that 
superintendents  of  elementary  and  unified  school  systems  seem  to  place 
greater  emphasis  on  a  liking  for  children  than  do  superintendents  of 
secondary  school  systems.  Both  elementary  and  secondary  school  super¬ 
intendents  seem  to  emphasize  leadership  more  than  do  the  superintendents 
of  unified  systems.  All  agree  that  the  ability  to  get  along  with  people 
is  essential. 

The  data  from  the  superintendents'  questionnaires  is  presented 
in  considerable  detail  in  Tables  A-VII,  VIII,  IX  and  X  of  Appendix  A. 

Information  from  the  Principals'  Questionnaires.  A  great  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  was  noted  between  the  opinions  of  superintendents  and 
their  appointees  regarding  the  essential  nature  of  possessing  certain 
personal  factors.  By  comparing  Tables  VII  and  VIII,  it  will  be  noted 
that,  whereas  superintendents  ranked  as  essential,  such  personal  factors 
as  the  ability  to  get  along  with  people,  leadership  and  initiative  and 
willingness  to  work,  in  that  order,  their  appointees  ranked  as  essential, 
first,  initiative  and  willingness  to  work,  second,  the  ability  to  teach, 
and  third,  the  ability  to  get  along  with  people.  In  no  cases  did  the 
opinions  of  all  the  appointees  reach  the  unanimity  that  characterized  the 
superintendents'  ranking  of  the  ability  to  get  along  with  people. 

The  data  is  revealing.  Whereas  a  substantial  majority  of  superin¬ 
tendents  share  an  opinion  as  to  the  essential  nature  of  possessing  at 
least  two  other  personal  factors,  the  opinions  of  the  appointees  are  divi 
ded  on  practically  all  of  them.  Secondary  school  appointees,  for  example 
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TABLE  VIII 

A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  VAXUES  ASSIGNED  BY  RECENTLY  APPOINTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE  PERSONNEL  TO  CERTAIN  PERSONA!  FACTORS 
IN  ACHIEVING  APPOINTMENTS  TO  FIRST  ADMINISTRATIVE 

POSITIONS  * 


Appointees  considering 
each  Personal  Factor  as 
appointment 

possession 

essential 

of 

for 

,  a 

Personal  Factor 

Type  of  System 

Elementary 

k  Secondary^ 

Unified^ 

Total 

1. 

Ability  to  get  along 
with  people 

59 

65 

56 

61 

2. 

Leadership 

40 

61 

44 

48 

3. 

Organizing  and 
executive  ability 

36 

63 

40 

46 

4. 

Tact  and  diplomacy 

27 

45 

44 

35 

5. 

Good  judgment  and 
common  sense 

32 

48 

68 

42 

6 . 

Active  participation 
in  professional 
organizations 

14 

19 

16 

16 

7. 

Interest  in,  and  liking 
for,  children 

55 

47 

64 

53 

8. 

Ability  to  teach 

62 

76 

60 

66 

9. 

Character 

36 

56 

48 

44 

10. 

Appearance 

14 

27 

16 

19 

11. 

Poise  and  emotional 
stability 

25 

40 

32 

31 

12. 

Good  health 

13 

26 

20 

18 

13. 

Interest  in  community 
affairs 

10 

10 

4 

9 

14. 

Sense  of  humour 

13 

27 

8 

17 

15. 

Initiative 

69 

73 

76 

71 

*  See  also  Tables  A-VII,  VIII,  IX  and  X  of  Appendix  A. 

a  Personal  Factors  are  listed  in  the  same  order  as  they  appeared 
in  the  questionnaire.  (See  Appendix  C) . 

Figures  given  are  percentages.  Percentages  in  the  elementary 
column  are  based  on  a  total  of  102,  in  the  secondary  column  on  a  total 
of  65,  and  in  the  unified  column  on  a  total  of  25. 
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seem  to  feel  that  teaching  ability  is  more  important  than  do  their 
superintendents,  who  instead,  indicated  that  they  looked  for  the  ability 
to  get  along  with  people  and  leadership.  Elementary  school  appointees 
indicated  that  they  believed  that  initiative  was  the  most  essential 
personal  factor,  but  again,  their  superintendents  look  for  the  ability 
to  get  along  with  people  first,  then  leadership  and  initiative. 

A  rather  vague,  general  pattern  does,  however,  seem  to  emerge. 

It  appears  that  appointees  consider  the  most  important  personal  factors 
to  be  those  which  most  contribute  to  their  success  as  classroom  teachers, 
such  as  their  ability  to  teach,  their  initiative,  and  their  willingness 
to  work.  On  the  other  hand,  superintendents  look  for  leadership  and  skill 
in  interpersonal  relations,  which  are  qualities  that  they  believe  that 
the  successful  principal  of  a  school  must  have. 

Further  analysis  of  data  on  'Personal  Factors'. 

Only  one  superintendent  indicated  than  an  interest  in  community 
affairs  was  considered  to  be  a  necessary  personal  factor  in  candidates 
for  administrative  positions.  No  superintendents  considered  active  parti¬ 
cipation  in  professional  organizations  as  important.  The  data  from  the 
Principals 'Questionnaires ,  however,  throw  a  slightly  different  light  upon 
any  conclusions  that  might  be  reached  from  reading  the  Superintendents 1 
Questionnaires  only. 

Two  items  on  the  Principals'  Questionnaire  sought  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  appointees  had  been  active  in  lay  and  professional 
organizations  prior  to  their  appointments;  a  further  item  sought  to 
determine  how  many  new  appointees  belonged  to  lay  and  professional 
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organizations  whose  membership  included  leading  educators  of  their 
present  school  system.  As  Table  IX  shows,  ninety-seven  per  cent  of  the 
new  appointees  in  elementary  systems  were  either  active  members  or  office 
holders  in  various  community  organizations.  Ninety-three  per  cent  of 
the  appointees  in  secondary  systems  were  similarly  active,  while  in 
unified  systems  the  percentage  was  no  less  than  ninety-two. 

Turning  to  a  consideration  of  the  appointees'  activities  in 
professional  organizations,  it  was  found  that  in  elementary  systems 
seventy-seven  per  cent  of  the  recently  appointed  administrators  had 
held  office  or  were  active  members  in  one  or  more  organizations  prior 
to  their  appointments.  In  the  secondary  systems,  eighty-two  per  cent  of 
the  appointees  were  active  in  professional  organizations,  and  in  the 
unified  systems,  seventy-six  were  similarly  so. 

Since  the  percentage  of  teachers  in  general  who  would  claim  to 
be  active  in  community  and  professional  organizations  is  not  known,  it 
can  only  cautiously  be  suggested  that  the  data  seems  to  indicate  that  a 
relationship  might  exist  between  selection  and  active  membership  in  such 
organizations . 

There  may  be  several  reasons  for  this.  Potential  administrators 
may  be  selected  because  they  possess  certain  characteristics  which  also 
happen  to  be  those  which  lead  them  into  active  participation  in  the 
affairs  of  their  community  and  their  profession.  For  example,  the  ability 
to  get  along  with  people,  a  factor  rated  by  superintendents  as  being 
essential  in  persons  who  aspire  to  administrative  positions,  is  also  a 
factor,  possession  of  which  is  necessary  to  persons  aspiring  to  leader- 
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ship  in  many  other  organizations. 

Conversely,  demonstrated  leadership  in  community  and  professional 
organizations  might  be  looked  upon  by  many  superintendents  as  a  desirable 
pre-requisite  to  leadership  in  a  system's  schools.  It  might  also  be  true 
that  leaders  in  lay  and  professional  activities,  by  their  own  prominence, 
repeatedly  come  to  the  attention  of  the  leading  administrators  of  a 
school  system,  who  seeing  their  activity  and  signs  of  leadership,  are 
more  apt  to  consider  such  persons  for  administrative  posts  than  other 
persons  who  are  not  so  active  and  have  not  demonstrated  the  same  leader¬ 
ship  in  out-of-school  activities.  As  support  for  this  argument,  it  may 
be  recalled  that  a  total  of  81  per  cent  of  the  superintendents  considered 
leadership  as  an  essential  personal  quality. 

Table  XI  presents  dats  from  what  might  also  be  considered  to  be 
a  factor  in  selection  -  membership  in  organizations  to  which  leading 
educators  also  belong.  Indeed,  some  of  the  appointees  returning  the 
Principals'  Questionnaire  took  particular  pains  to  observe  that  they 
felt  that  such  membership  was  a  very  important  factor  in  selection.  As 
Table  XI  shows,  49  per  cent,  58  per  cent,  and  64  per  cent  of  appointees 
in  elementary  systems,  secondary  systems  and  unified  systems  respectively 
belonged  to  organizations  where  they  would  come  into  contact  with  their 
administrative  superiors.  It  would  seem  reasonable  to  assume  that  those 
persons  would  have  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  many  of  the  personal 
factors  which  administrators  of  school  systems  classify  as  being  necessary 
for  appointment.  In  personal  interviews  with  superintendents,  it  was  a 
matter  of  some  discussion  as  to  whether  a  candidate's  active  participation 
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TABLE  IX 

PARTICIPATION  OF  NEW  APPOINTEES  IN  COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATIONS  PRIOR  TO  APPOINTMENT 


Percentage 

Appointees 

of 

Percentage  of 
Appointees 

Percentage  of 
Appointees 

Type  of 
System 

holding  major 
offices 

active 

members 

Time 

spent  per 
week 

up  to 

four 

hours 

five 

hours 

or  more 

Elementary 

63 

31 

73 

17 

Secondary 

72 

21 

72 

21 

Unified 

80 

12 

80 

20 

TABLE  X 

PARTICIPATION  OF  NEW  APPOINTEES  IN  PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS  PRIOR  TO  APPOINTMENT 

Type  of 
System 

Percentage  of  appointees 
holding  office  or  active 
in  Professional 
organizations 

Average  Number 
of  hours  spent 
per  week 

Elementary 

77 

2 

Secondary 

82 

2  1/2 

Unified 

76 

2  1/2 
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in  lay  professional  organizations  had  any  effect  upon  his  chances  for 
promotion.  The  concensus  of  opinion  among  those  superintendents  who 
were  interviewed  was  that,  if  such  a  person  had  real  ability,  and  was 
not  just  making  a  show,  then,  all  other  qualifications  being  equal,  he 
was  in  fact,  more  likely  to  be  selected  than  some  other  person  who, 
although  he  had  equally  good  qualifications,  was  more  retiring  in  nature. 
This  would  suggest  that  possession  of  an  outgoing  nature  could  be  a 
real  asset  to  candidates  aspiring  to  administrative  positions. 

TABLE  XI 

NEW  APPOINTEES  BELONGING  TO  ORGANIZATIONS  WHOSE 
MEMBERSHIP  INCLUDED  LEADING  EDUCATORS 


OF  THEIR  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

Type  of  System 

Percentage  of  appointees  belonging  to  organizations 
whose  membership  included  leading  educators  of 
their  present  school  system. 

Elementary 

49% 

Secondary 

58% 

Unified 

64% 

The  Most  Important 

Personal  Factors. 

Superintendents  were  requested  to  list,  in  order  of  importance, 
five  of  the  fifteen  personal  factors  which  they  would  most  prefer  appoin¬ 
tees  to  possess.  Appointees  were  asked  to  list,  in  order  of  importance, 
the  five  personal  factors  which,  in  their  opinion,  helped  them  most  to 
achieve  their  appointments. 
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Superintendents  and  appointees  alike,  again  indicated  that  this 
item  of  the  questionnaire  was  very  subjective  in  nature  and  most  diffi¬ 
cult  to  answer.  Four  of  the  eighteen  superintendents  (22  per  cent) 
declined  to  answer  it,  as  did  many  of  the  appointees. 

Information  from  the  Superintendents1  Questionnaires.  Of  the 
fourteen  superintendents  completing  this  section  of  the  questionnaire, 
half  rated  the  ability  to  get  along  with  people  as  the  most  important 
personal  factor  in  selection.  There  was  a  great  divergence  of  opinion 
among  the  superintendents  regarding  the  other  most  important  factors, 
but  leadership,  organizing  and  executive  ability,  and  good  judgment 
and  common  sense  all  ranked  as  being  of  some  importance.  In  spite  of 
this  difference  of  opinion  the  replies  do  show  some  consistency  with 
those  they  had  given  earlier  when  asked  which  personal  factors  they  con¬ 
sidered  were  important  in  achieving  appointment  to  a  first  administrative 
position,  for  their  latter  replies  also  indicated  that  they  looked  for 
qualities  (although  rather  vaguely)  that  might  be  associated  with  leader¬ 
ship  . 

Three  factors  that  did  not  rate  in  the  first  five  places  were 
(1)  active  participation  in  professional  organizations,  (2)  appearance, 
(3)  interest  in  community  affairs. 

The  information  gained  from  this  part  of  the  questionnaire, 
however,  produced  data  that  were  so  inconclusive,  that  only  the  ability 
to  get  along  with  people  shows  high  agreement  as  an  important  personal 
factor  in  the  selection  of  administrative  personnel  in  Eastern  Canada. 
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Each  superintendent  seems  to  envisage  the  position  of  principal  or  vice¬ 
principal  as  demanding  different  personal  characteristics  and  it  is 
quite  conceivable  that  a  principal  rated  highly  by  one  superintendent 
would  be  given  a  low  rating  by  the  superintendent  of  the  neighbouring 
city.  Tables  A-XI,  XII,  XIII  and  XIV  of  Appendix  A  tabulate  the  infor¬ 
mation  gained  from  this  section  of  the  questionnaire  and  show  the  lack 
of  agreement  among  superintendents  as  to  which  personal  factors  are  most 
important „ 

Information  from  the  Principals*  Questionnaires.  The  recent 
appointees  also  showed  a  great  difference  in  opinion  as  to  which  personal 
factors  were  most  important  in  achieving  their  appointment  to  first 
administrative  positions.  Approximately  one  quarter  of  those  persons 
answering  this  section  of  the  questionnaire  believed  that  the  ability 
to  teach  was  the  most  important  factor,  with  the  ability  to  get  along 
with  people  being  considered  important  by  22  per  cent  of  the  appointees. 
Belief  in  the  importance  of  leadership  qualities  was  somewhat  stronger 
in  secondary  school  appointees  than  in  any  other. 

If  any  clear-cut  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  this  data,  it  would 
be  that  candidates  for  administrative  positions  really  do  not  agree  as 
to  which  of  their  personal  factors  are  considered  as  essential  by  their 
superintendents,  which  is  hardly  surprising,  since  superintendents  as  a 
group  do  not  seem  to  agree  on  what  qualities  are  most  essential  in  a 
good  administrator! 


Comparison  with  the  literature.  Administrators  ranking  the  ability 
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to  get  along  with  people  as  being  of  major  importance  in  selection 

would  find  support  for  their  opinions  in  the  study  of  Schutz,  who  states 

that  that  ability  is  the  prime  determinant  of  an  administrator's  success, 

24 

Keeler  concluded  that  teaching  ability  was  most  important.  Other 
writers  feel  that  no  one  set  of  factors  are  more  important  than  another. 
It  may  be  recalled  that  Pullen  stated  that  selection  was  made  on  a 

25 

general  basis,  not  on  a  specific  list  of  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

The  diversity  of  opinions  noted  in  the  answers  to  the  questionnaires  may 
reflect  his  view  to  a  large  extent. 


VIII.  PHYSICAL  FACTORS 

Superintendents  were  asked  to  indicate  the  criterion  of  physical 
fitness  that  their  candidates  were  required  to  meet.  Appointees  were 
asked  to  report  if  they  had  taken  a  physical  examination  immediately 
prior  to  their  appointment. 

Information  from  the  Superintendents'  Questionnaires.  The  super¬ 
intendents  were  not  asked  to  state  definite  criteria  which  were  applied 
to  a  candidate's  health,  assuming  that  they  would  be  more  likely  to  rely 
upon  the  recommendation  of  a  physician  as  to  the  suitability  of  a  candi¬ 
date  insofar  as  his  health  was  concerned.  The  questionnaire,  therefore, 
sought  only  to  determine  if  a  candidate's  health  were  taken  into 

23 

W.  C.  Shutz  et  al,  Procedures  for  Identifying  Persons  with 
Potential  for  Public  School  Administrative  Positions,  (Mimeographed) , 
(Berkley,  California,  University  of  California)  1961. 
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Keeler,  loc .  cit . 
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Pullen,  loc .  cit . 
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consideration.  Ten  superintendents  replied  that  a  candidate's  health  was 
of  enough  concern  to  them  that  they  required  a  physical  examination  as 
part  of  the  selection  procedure.  This  statement  was  expressed  by  six 
of  the  eight  superintendents  of  elementary  systems,  by  two  of  the  seven 
superintendents  of  secmdary  school  systems,  and  by  two  of  the  three 
superintendents  of  unified  systems.  From  these  replies  it  was  also 
learned  that  more  use  was  made  of  physical  examinations  when  candidates 
from  outside  the  system  were  concerned  than  for  candidates  from  within. 

Information  from  the  Principals'  Questionnaires.  Returns  from 
the  Principals '  Questionnaires  showed  that  only  three  of  the  eighteen 
systems  had  required  any  of  its  appointees  to  undergo  a  medical  exami¬ 
nation,  Greater  use  was  made  of  such  a  test  for  applicants  coming 
from  outside  of  the  system. 

It  might  therefore  be  concluded  that  the  criterion  of  good  health 
is  not  one  of  paramount  concern.  However,  it  is  possible  that  local 
school  boards  may  dispense  with  physical  examinations  for  their  own 
candidates,  since  they  may  already  have  compiled  some  kind  of  medical 
or  health  record  for  them  during  their  years  of  experience  with  the  system. 

Comparison  with  the  literature.  That  good  health  is  very  necessary 

to  an  administrator  is  emphasized  by  Campbell,  Corball,  and  Ramseyer, 

who  state  that  his  work,  requiring  as  it  does  that  he  work  with  groups 

of  people,  is  a  type  of  work  that  demands  the  expenditure  of  much  more 

2  6 

physical  energy  than  is  often  realized.  Consequently,  many  writers, 
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Campbell,  Corbally,  and  Ramseyer,  ojd,  cit . ,  p.  265 
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such  as  Houseman,  feel  that  a  physical  examination  should  be  part  of 

the  selection  procedure,  but  make  no  statement  as  to  what  degree  of  good 

27 

health  should  be  considered  essential.  This  vagueness  is  echoed  in 
the  selection  policies  of  the  eighteen  systems  surveyed  by  this  study, 
and  especially  by  those  whose  superintendents  indicated  that  the  physical 
examination  is  used  during  the  selection  process,  for  they  apparently 
desire  that  their  appointees  have  good  health,  but  often  fail  to  trans¬ 
late  their  desires  into  action, 

IX.  BREADTH  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

Superintendents  were  asked  what  knowledge  requirements  of  candi¬ 
dates  were  set  by  school  board  policy,  or  if  there  were  no  policy,  what 
their  own  preferences  were..  They  were  also  asked  to  list  any  tests 
that  might  have  been  used  to  determine  a  candidate's  knowledge  of  educa¬ 
tional  theory  and  practice,  and  of  a  subject  matter  field.  Appointees 
were  asked  to  indicate  if  they  had  written  any  such  tests. 

Information  from  the  Superintendents'  Questionnaires.  No  super¬ 
intendents  reported  that  a  knowledge  of  education  theory  and  practice, 
or  of  a  subject  matter  field,  as  measured  by  tests  administered  during 
the  selection  process  was  used  as  a  criterion  in  selection.  Four  super¬ 
intendents  (22  per  cent)  did  indicate  that  they  required  their  appointees 
to  have  a  knowledge  of  both,  but  did  not  say  how  they  ascertained  the 
possession  of  such  knowledge. 

Houseman,  ojd.  cit . , 
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Where  no  board  policies  existed,  seven  superintendents  (39  per 
cent)  preferred  their  appointees  to  have  a  knowledge  of  educational 
theory  and  practice;  two  preferred  a  knowledge  of  a  subject  matter 
field,  and  five  expressed  no  preference  whatsoever.  Table  XII  summarizes 
this  data. 


TABLE  XII 

SUPERINTENDENTS'  PREFERENCES  ABOUT  KNOWLEDGE 


Number  of  Superintendents 


Type  of 
System 

Preferring  knowledge  of 

Educational 
theory  and 
practice 

Subject 

matter 

field 

With  no 
prefer¬ 
ences 

Requiring 

both 

Elementary  (8) 

4 

0 

3 

1 

Secondary  (7) 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Unified  (3) 

2 

0 

0 

1 

Totals  (18) 

7  (39%) b 

2  (11%) 

5  (28%) 

4  (22%) 

a 

Numbers 

in  brackets  refer 

to  the  total 

number  of  systems  of 

each  type, 
b 

Percentages  refer  to  the  total  number  of  systems  surveyed 
(i.e.  18) 


Apparently  superintendents  do  not  make  wide  use  of  a  special 
measure  of  breadth  of  knowledge  in  selecting  administrative  personnel. 
Determining  the  actual  breadth  of  knowledge  of  candidates  seems  to  be  done 
by  observation,  rather  than  by  testing.  The  preference  for  a  knowledge 
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of  educational  theory  and  practice  seems  to  be  most  prevalent  among 
superintendents  of  elementary  school  systems.  In  such  cases,  they 
would  be  able  to  determine  the  breadth  of  a  candidate's  knowledge,  to 
some  small  extent,  by  the  examination  of  his  university  transcripts,  or 
simply  by  noting  what  degrees  the  candidate  held. 

Information  from  the  Principals'  Questionnaires.  None  of  the 
persons  appointed  to  their  first  administrative  positions  since  January 
1,  1959,  indicated  that  they  had  undergone  any  written  tests  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  knowledge  of  educational  theory  and  practice  or  of  a  subject 
matter  field,  a  finding  which  correlates  perfectly  with  the  opinion 
expressed  by  the  superintendents. 

Comparison  with  the  literature.  The  literature  abounds  with 
suggestions  as  to  which  tests  should  be  used  during  the  selection  process 
to  determine  the  extent  of  a  candidate's  knowledge  but  does  not  suggest 
any  minimum  standards,  feeling  perhaps  that  selection  is  a  matter  of  com¬ 
paring  candidates  rather  than  judging  them  against  an  external  criterion. 

A  further  discussion  of  tests  will  be  found  in  Chapter  IV  of  this 
study  which  deals  with  procedures. 

X.  RANKING  OF  THE  CRITERIA  OF  SELECTION 

Since  the  criteria  used  in  the  selection  of  personnel  for  their 
first  administrative  positions  do  not  usually  carry  equal  weight,  super¬ 
intendents  were  asked  to  rank  the  criteria  of  the  questionnaire  in  their 
relative  order  of  importance  to  themselves  when  selecting  persons  for 
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administrative  positions.  Recently  appointed  administrative  personnel 
were  asked  to  rank  the  same  criteria  in  the  order  which  would  show 
their  opinions  of  how  important  the  possession  of  each  was  in  securing 
their  appointments. 

A  large  majority  of  respondents  answered  this  question  although 
many  appointees  indicated  that  their  answers  were  purely  guesswork.  A 
few  did  not  answer  the  question  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  too  subjective. 
Only  one  superintendent  declined  to  answer  the  item. 

Information  from  the  Superintendents'  Questionnaires.  Seventeen 
superintendents  completed  this  item  and,  of  these,  ten,  or  59  per  cent, 
believed  that  a  candidate's  personal  factors  were  the  most  important 
criterion  to  be  considered.  Superintendents  of  both  elementary  and 
secondary  systems  shared  this  opinion,  but  two  of  the  three  superinten¬ 
dents  of  unified  systems  believed  that  experience  was  the  major  criterion. 
Fifty  per  cent  of  the  superintendents  of  elementary  and  secondary  systems 
considered  that  item  to  be  second  most  important.  A  majority  of  all  the 
superintendents  placed  the  criteria  of  age  and  sex,  at  or  near  the  bottom 
of  the  scale.  One  superintendent  (of  a  unified  system)  ranked  age  as 
the  fourth  most  important  criterion. 

Summarizing  briefly,  it  may  be  said  that  a  candidate's  personal 
factors  and  his  experience  constitute  the  two  most  important  criteria  in 
selection  for  a  majority  of  superintendents.  It  has  already  been  noted 
that  some  superintendents  rate  experience  as  the  most  important  criterion, 
especially  when  all  candidates  possess  similar  personal  factors  to  the 
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same  degree,  or  when  no  consideration  is  given  to  personal  factors 
during  the  selection  process.  In  Table  XIII  the  first  and  second 
choices  of  superintendents  are  added  together  and  the  results  compared 
according  to  the  type  of  system  that  the  superintendents  represent. 

Information  from  the  Principals'  Questionnaires.  While  super¬ 
intendents  indicated  that  they  place  most  reliance  upon  a  candidate* s  per¬ 
sonal  factors  and  his  experience  in  the  selection  procedure,  appointees 
reported  that  they  felt  that  their  experience,  breadth  of  knowledge,  and 
training  had  been  the  most  important  criteria.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
some  superintendents  mentioned  that  when  other  factors  were  equal, 
experience  was  a  determining  criterion,  and  in  this  light,  it  would  seem 
that  both  appointees  and  superintendents  are  agreed  as  to  its  importance. 
It  might  then  be  concluded  that  experience  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
used  criteria  in  large  urban  centres  where  candidates  may  have  equal 
qualifications  otherwise.  In  Table  XIV  the  first  and  second  choices  of 
appointees  are  added  together  and  the  results  compared  according  to  the 
type  of  system  that  the  appointees  are  drawn  from.  A  more  detailed 
analysis  is  given  in  Appendix  A,  in  Tables  A-XV,  XVI,  XVII,  and  XVIII. 

Comparison  with  the  literature.  It  has  already  been  mentioned 

that  Shutz  considered  the  ability  to  get  along  with  people,  i.e.,  a 

28 

personal  factor,  as  being  of  most  importance.  Campbell,  Corbally  and 

29 

Ramseyer,  also  name  this  factor  as  being  extremely  important,  and  while 

28  Shutz,  loc .  cit . 

29 

Campbell,  Corbally,  and  Ramseyer,  ojd.  cit . ,  p»  282 
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TABLE  XIII 

A  COMPARISON  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS'  OPINIONS  AS  TO  THE 
MOST  IMPORTANT  CRITERIA  IN  SELECTION  * 


a 

Criteria 

Superintendents  considering  each  criterion 
to  be  very  important  in  selection 

Type  of  System 

Elementary 

(8)b 

Secondary 

(6)b 

Unified 

(3) 

Total 

(17) 

Age 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sex 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Experience 

50 

66 

67 

59 

Training 

0 

16 

33 

12 

Scholastic  Achievement 

13 

16 

0 

12 

Intelligence 

38 

0 

33 

24 

Personal  Factors 

63 

67 

33 

59 

Physical  fitness 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Breadth  of  Knowledge 

38 

32 

33 

36 

*  See  also  Tables  A-XV,  XVI,  XVII,  XVIII  of  Appendix  A. 

Criteria  are  placed  in  the  same  order  as  they  appeared  in 
the  questionnaire.  (See  Appendix  C) 

b 

The  comparison  is  made  in  terms  of  percentages.  The  figures 
in  brackets  denote  the  number  upon  which  the  percentage  is  computed 
for  the  column. 
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TABLE  XIV 

A  COMPARISON  OF  APPOINTEES'  OPINIONS  AS  TO  THE 
MOST  IMPORTANT  CRITERIA  IN  SELECTION  * 


Appointees  considering  each  criterion  to 
be  very  important  in  selection 


„  .  .a 

Criteria 

Type  of  System 

Elementary 

(94)b 

Secondary 

(59)b 

Unified 

(24)b 

Total 

(177)b 

Age 

3 

0 

0 

2 

Sex 

4 

10 

0 

6 

Experience 

65 

61 

71 

64 

Training 

39 

32 

54 

38 

Scholastic  Achievement 

26 

17 

12 

24 

Intelligence 

18 

34 

21 

23 

Personal  Factors 

35 

21 

33 

30 

Physical  Fitness 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Breadth  of  Knowledge 

38 

13 

33 

42 

*  See  also  Tables  A-XV,  XVI,  XVII,  XVIII  of  Appendix  A. 

£ 

Criteria  are  placed  in  the  same  order  as  they  appeared 
in  the  questionnaire.  (See  Appendix  C) 

k  The  comparison  is  made  in  terms  of  percentages.  The 
figures  in  brackets  denote  the  total  number  of  respondents  in  each 
type  of  system,  the  figure  upon  which  the  percentage  for  that  column 
is  computed. 
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other  authors  often  place  a  great  reliance  upon  teaching  ability  and 
30 

experience,  these  authors  feel  that,  "if  one's  experience  is  to  aid 

him  in  the  development  of  competency  as  an  educational  administrator, 

31 

this  development  must  be  seriously  sought.  It  is  significant  that 

only  two  superintendents,  both  of  elementary  systems,  commented  in 

answering  their  questionnaire  that  the  experience  of  their  teachers  was 

carefully  planned  to  assist  them  in  developing  competency  in  many  aspects 

of  the  teaching  field  within  their  system, 

Pullen  believes  that  another  important  criterion  in  selection  is 

that  the  aspiring  administrator  have  a  basic  philosophy  of  education 

that  agrees  to  a  great  extent  with  that  of  the  school  board  and  the 

32 

superintendent . 

No  writers  in  the  field  have  attempted  to  rank  the  selection 
criteria  used  in  this  study  in  a  specific  order,  so  the  attempt  to  make 
any  further  comparisons  would  be  futile. 


XII.  SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  III 

Age .  The  mean  age  of  newly  appointed  administrators  in  elemen¬ 
tary  systems  was  thirty-five  years;  in  secondary  systems,  forty-three 
years,  and  in  unified  systems,  forty  years.  Superintendents  of  secondary 
systems  generally  preferred  to  appoint  older  persons  than  did  superin- 


Keeler,  loc ,  cit . 

Campbell,  Corbally,  and  Ramseyer,  o£.  cit , ,  p,  276. 
Pullen,  o£.  cit . ,  p.  33. 
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intendents  of  elementary  school  systems.  The  literature  implies  that 
there  is  little  relation  between  the  age  and  the  rated  effectiveness 
of  an  administrator. 

Sex.  Few  women  were  appointed  to  administrative  positions. 

Those  that  were  usually  held  principalships  of  primary  or  girls'  schools. 
Some  women  held  vice-principalships  in  larger  schools,  but  no  women  were 
appointed  to  administrative  positions  in  secondary  schools,  within  the 
last  three  years.  All  superintendents  expressed  a  preference  for  men  as 
administrators.  The  literature  suggests  that  there  is  no  evidence  that 
men  are  more  effective  administrators  than  women. 

Experience .  All  superintendents  indicated  that  one  criterion 
of  appointment  to  an  administrative  position  is  some  successful  teaching 
experience.  Most  superintendents  expressed  the  preference  that  their 
appointees  have  had  at  least  six  years'  teaching  experience.  In  practice, 
the  mean  number  of  years  of  experience  of  newly  appointed  administrators 
was  over  ten  years.  The  literature  indicates  that,  although  the  length 
of  a  candidate's  teaching  experience  is  not  significantly  related  to 
his  rated  effectiveness  as  an  administrator,  some  teaching  experience  is 
nonetheless  desirable. 

Training .  All  superintendents  required  appointees  to  principal- 
ships  to  hold  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  Arts  or  Science.  In  Ontario,  this 
is  required  by  Department  of  Education  regulations.  The  same  regulations 
also  require  secondary  school  appointees  to  hold  a  Secondary  School 
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Principal's  Certificate,  earned  by  successful  completion  of  two  summer 
courses.  Half  of  the  elementary  school  superintendents  preferred  their 
appointees  to  have  a  degree  in  Education  also.  About  one  third  of  the 
appointees  actually  had  such  a  degree.  Ninety  per  cent  of  all  super¬ 
intendents  preferred  that  their  appointees  have  taken  courses  in  admini¬ 
stration,  curriculum  and  supervision.  Approximately  one  half  of  the 
appointees  have  done  so.  The  literature  agrees  that  appointees  should 
have  a  minimum  of  four  years'  training  and  should  have  taken  courses  in 
administration,  curriculum  and  supervision. 

Scholastic  Achievement .  No  specific  criterion  of  scholastic 
achievement  was  required  by  any  of  the  superintendents  who  generally 
agreed  that  they  would  be  satisfied  if  candidates  held  a  university 
certificate  showing  first  or  second  class  standing  during  their  training 
period.  Data  from  the  Principals'  Questionnaires  showed  that  about 
twenty  per  cent  of  all  recently  appointed  administrators  had  won  awards, 
fellowships  or  scholarships  for  scholastic  achievement.  The  literature 
suggests  that  although  high  marks  are  not  an  infallible  indication  of 
success,  still,  a  high  degree  of  scholastic  achievement  is  a  criterion 
that  should  not  be  overlooked  in  selection. 

Intelligence .  The  criterion  of  intelligence,  as  measured  during 
the  selection  process,  is  not  used  in  any  of  the  Canadian  systems  surveyed 
by  this  study.  Several  superintendents,  however,  reported  that  they  pre¬ 
ferred  to  appoint  persons  of  above  average  to  superior  intelligence. 

The  literature  implies  that  administrators  should  have  an  I.Q.  of  at 
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least  120,  and  should  score  above  55  on  the  combined  scores  of  several 
standardized  tests. 

It  is  in  the  area  of  testing  that  Canadian  systems  show  little 
acknowledgment  of  recent  educational  theory. 

Personal  Factors.  Personal  factors,  the  possession  of  which  by 
appointees  was  rated  as  essential  by  most  superintendents  were,  (1)  the 
ability  to  get  along  with  people;  (2)  leadership;  (3)  initiative  and 
willingness  to  work;  (4)  good  judgment  and  common  sense;  (5)  character; 
and  (6)  poise  and  emotional  stability.  When  asked  to  list,  in  order  of 
importance,  five  of  the  fifteen  personal  factors,  which  they  would  most 
prefer  appointees  to  possess,  half  of  the  superintendents  rated  the 
ability  to  get  along  with  people  as  being  of  most  importance.  There 
was  little  agreement  as  to  what  the  other  four  factors  should  be.  New 
appointees  indicated  that  in  their  opinion,  the  factors  that  were 
essential  to  appointment  were,  (1)  Initiative  and  willingness  to  work; 

(2)  the  ability  to  teach;  (3)  the  ability  to  get  along  with  people; 

(4)  an  interest  in  and  liking  for  children;  of  these,  the  ability  to 
teach  and  the  ability  to  get  along  with  people  were  ranked  as  most 
important,  but  by  nowhere  as  near  a  majority  as  had  the  superintendents. 
It  was  concluded  that  superintendents  tended  to  emphasize  qualities  of 
leadership,  while  appointees  tended  to  emphasize  those  qualities  that 
pertain  to  teaching  ability. 

Many  appointees  also  indicated  that  they  believed  that  the 
favourable  reports  of  their  immediate  superiors  (in  most  cases 
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their  principals)  were  a  significant  factor  in  their  own  appointments 
to  administrative  positions. 

One  source  in  the  literature  suggests  that  the  ability  to  get 
along  with  people  is  the  most  important  personal  quality  of  a  good  admini¬ 
strator.  Another  source  states  that  teaching  ability  is  a  major  concern, 
while  still  another  source  states  that  no  set  of  factors  is  of  paramount 
importance  but  that  selection  is  made  on  a  more  general,  over-all  basis. 
Many  of  the  respondents  to  the  questionnaires  would  seem  to  share  this 
opinion. 

Breadth  of  Knowledge.  Although  no  systems  test  a  candidate's 
knowledge  of  educational  theory  and  practice,  or  of  a  subject  matter 
field,  during  the  selection  process,  thirteen  of  the  eighteen  superin¬ 
tendents  preferred  that  their  appointees  have  such  knowledge.  Superin¬ 
tendents  of  elementary  systems  would  generally  prefer  their  appointees 
to  have  a  knowledge  of  educational  theory  and  practice  while  most 
superintendents  of  secondary  systems  would  prefer  their  appointees  to 
have  a  knowledge  of  a  subject  matter  field.  The  literature  arrives  at 
no  definite  conclusions  as  to  a  criterion  which  should  be  applied  to  a 
candidate's  breadth  of  knowledge,  but  does  recommend  that  his  knowledge 
be  tested  as  part  of  the  selection  procedure. 

Ranking  of  the  Criteria  of  Selection.  The  most  significant 
criteria  in  the  selection  of  administrative  personnel,  according  to 
superintendents,  were  related  to  a  candidate's  personal  factors  and  his 
experience.  Candidates  themselves,  believed  that  their  experience, 
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training,  and  breadth  of  knowledge  were  most  important.  It  was  concluded 
that,  all  other  factors  being  equal,  experience  played  a  vital  role  in 
determining  appointment.  The  literature  supports  the  view  that  personal 
factors  and  experience  are  both  important,  but  cautions  that  often 
'twenty  years  of  experience'  means  only  'one  year  of  experience  twenty 
times ' „ 
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CHAPTER  IV 


PROCEDURES  USED  IN  THE  SELECTION  OF  PERSONNEL 
FOR  THEIR  FIRST  ADMINISTRATIVE  POSITIONS 

This  chapter  endeavours  to  present  a  picture  of  the  procedures 
used  in  selecting  administrative  personnel  in  the  eighteen  large  urban 
school  systems  surveyed  by  this  study.  Parts  of  the  chapter  deal  with 
identification  of  candidates,  determining  of  qualifications,  and  methods 
of  selection.  Finally,  the  procedures  and  special  devices  used  in 
determining  the  qualifications  of  each  candidate  will  be  discussed. 

1.  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

That  part  of  the  Superintendents'  Questionnaire  which  dealt  with 
Selection  Procedures  was  composed  of  fifteen  questions,  all  of  which  were 
answered  by  using  a  four  point  scale  which  indicated  the  frequency  with 
which  a  procedure  was  used,  (i.e.  (1)  always;  (2)  frequently;  (3)  occasio¬ 
nally;  and  (4)  never).  Ten  questions  on  the  Principals'  Questionnaires 
also  dealt  with  Procedures.  These  were  designed  to  both  supplement  and 
verify  the  answers  from  the  superintendents . 

II.  IDENTIFICATION  OF  CANDIDATES 

Superintendents  were  asked  by  what  means  candidates  from  within 
the  system  and  from  outside  of  the  system  were  identified.  Appointees 
were  asked  to  indicate  if  they  were  appointed  from  within  the  system  or 
from  outside  it.  If  they  came  from  outside  the  system,  they  were  asked  to 
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indicate  how  they  learned  of  their  positions. 

Identification  from  within  the  system.. 

Information  from  the  Superintendents'  Questionnaires.  Table  XV 
shows  that  within  every  system,  one  method  of  identifying  candidates 
was  to  have  this  done  by  the  superintendent  in  consultation  with  other 
administrative  personnel.  A  second  common  method  used  frequently  by 
half  of  the  systems,  (and  most  frequently  in  secondary  and  unified  systems) 
was  to  request  applications  from  the  teaching  staff  by  means  of  a  form 
letter  or  weekly  bulletin.  Used  to  a  lesser  extent  (i.e.  by  four  systems), 
was  the  procedure  of  having  names  submitted  for  consideration  by  super¬ 
visory  personnel. 

Stated  briefly,  it  could  be  concluded  that,  according  to  the 
superintendents,  the  most  common  methods  of  identification  from  within 
the  system  are  by  the  superintendent  in  consultation  with  his  supervisory 
and  administrative  personnel,  and  by  requesting  interested  teachers  to 
make  applications  for  promotion.  Table  XV  summarizes  this  data,  and 
Table  B-I  of  Appendix  B  gives  further  details,  illustrating  the  practices 
followed  in  elementary,  secondary  and  unified  systems. 

Information  from  the  Principals'  Questionnaires.  From  information 
obtained  from  appointees,  it  was  impossible  to  discover  exactly  how  can¬ 
didates  were  identified.  Many  submitted  formal  applications  for  their 
positions.  Others  did  not  do  this  but  had  given  an  informal  indication 
of  their  interest.  In  one  system,  the  teaching  personnel  were  encouraged 
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TABLE  XV 

IDENTIFICATION  OF  CANDIDATES  FROM  WITHIN  THE  SYSTEM  * 


Method  of  Identification 

Systems  using  this  method 

a 

Always 

Frequently 

Occasionally 

Never 

By  the  superintendent 
alone 

0 

0 

6 

94 

By  the  superintendent 
in  consultation  with 
other  administrative 
personnel13 

100 

0 

0 

0 

By  having  names  sub¬ 
mitted  for  considera¬ 
tion  by  supervisory 
personnel 

11 

11 

28 

50 

By  requesting  in  a  form 
letter,  applications 
from  the  teaching  staff 

39 

11 

17 

33 

*  See  also  Table  B-I  of  Appendix  B  for  a  breakdown  of  the 
data  with  reference  to  elementary,  secondary  and  unified  systems. 

Figures  given  are  percentages  based  on  a  total  of  eighteen 

systems . 

This  is  interpreted  as  meaning  that  eighteen  systems  always 
use  this  as  one  method  of  identifying  candidates. 
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to  ask  for  a  multiple  inspection  which  endeavoured  to  ascertain  which 
of  several  hundred  yearly  applicants  were  suitable  for  promotion...  to 
vice-principalships .  An  explanation  of  this  procedure,  taken  from  a 
questionnaire  is  quoted  below. 

"On  the  advice  of  my  principal,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
superintendent,  asking  to  be  considered  for  the  position  of 
vice-principal.  (Our  Board  had  sent  us  a  circular  asking 
that  teachers  interested  in  such  a  position  should  do  so.) 

At  a  specified  period  of  that  year,  (the  month  of  February) 
all  such  applicants  underwent  a  series  of  multiple  inspections 
by  our  inspectors,  and  this  along  with  their  record  was  the 
determining  factor.  We  were  notified  of  our  appointments 
later.  Once  we  accepted  the  position  of  vice-principal,  it 
was  taken  for  granted  that  we  would  accept  a  principalship  if 
it  were  offered  to  us." 

Some  appointees  indicated  that  they  had  neither  submitted  a  for¬ 
mal  application  for  their  position,  nor  had  they  given  an  informal 
indication  of  their  interest.  It  is  presumed  that  such  persons  had  come 
to  the  attention  of  administrative  or  supervisory  personnel  because  of 
their  actions,  services,  or  other  contributions. 

Since  the  use  of  application  forms  will  be  discussed  later,  it 
will  suffice  here  to  say  that  in  nine  systems,  the  majority  of  the 
recently  appointed  administrative  personnel  indicated  that  they  formally 
applied  for  promotion.  In  four  other  systems  the  majority  of  appointees 
said  that  they  had  informally  expressed  their  interest  in  an  administra¬ 
tive  post.  In  the  remaining  five  systems  no  definite  pattern  of  identi¬ 
fication  was  evident. 


Identification  of  candidates  from  outside  the  system. 


Information  from  the  Superintendents'  Questionnaires. 


Six  systems 
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(33  per  cent)  of  the  eighteen  surveyed  indicated  that  applications 
from  persons  outside  the  system  were  not  considered,  and  one  other 
system  indicated  that  although  applications  from  outside  the  system 
were  considered,  most  appointments  were  in  fact  made  from  within.  Four 
of  the  eight  elementary  systems,  one  of  the  seven  secondary  systems, 
and  one  of  the  three  unified  systems  did  not  consider  outside  applica¬ 
tions  . 

Because  it  was  felt  that  the  size  of  the  school  system  might  be 
related  to  a  certain  identification  policy  concerning  outside  candidates, 
this  was  also  taken  into  consideration.  Of  the  six  centres  which  do 
not  consider  outside  applications,  three  were  centres  employing  over  one 
thousand  teachers,  and  three  employed  less  than  that  number.  Consequen¬ 
tly,  it  is  not  felt  that  the  size  of  a  system  has  a  great  deal  of 
bearing  upon  its  policy  regarding  outside  applications. 

As  a  general  observation,  it  may  be  noted  that  most  frequently, 
when  outside  applications  are  solicitied,  this  is  done  by  means  of 
newspaper  advertising.  Only  one  system  indicated  that  it  frequently 
requested  names  from  teachers  colleges  and  faculties  of  education. 

Information  from  the  Principals'  Questionnaires.  The  returns 
from  the  principals'  questionnaires  tended  to  show  that,  in  those  systems 
whose  superintendents  had  indicated  that  outside  applications  were  con¬ 
sidered,  there  were,  in  actual  practice,  only  a  few  appointments  made 
from  outside  the  system.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  preference  was 
given  to  personnel  from  within,  but  this  assumption  must  be  tempered  by 
the  observation  that  there  is  a  strong  possibility  that  there  were  not 
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many  applications  to  consider  from  outside.  It  is  also  possible  that 
even  although  outside  applications  may  be  considered,  they  are  not,  in 
practice,  solicited.  Table  XVI,  while  showing  the  percentages  of  appoint 
ments  made  from  outside  each  of  the  twelve  systems  that  indicated  that 
outside  applications  were  accepted,  also  indicates  that  in  only  three 
of  those  systems  had  any  administrative  appointments  been  made  within 
the  last  three  years. 

Other  Identification  Policies.  One  section  of  the  Superintendents 
Questionnaire  endeavoured  to  determine  if  candidates  were  identified 
before  they  are  actually  needed,  if  a  list  of  suitable  candidates  was 
kept  on  hand  from  year  to  year,  and  if  any  attempt  was  made  to  identify 
candidates  before  those  persons  had  completed  their  university  education. 

Every  system  made  some  attempt  to  identify  candidates  before  they 
were  needed  and  fourteen  systems  (78  per  cent)  kept  a  list  of  suitable 
candidates  on  hand  from  year  to  year.  Only  one  superintendent  (of  an 
elementary  system)  indicated  that  his  system  made  any  attempt  to  identify 
potential  administrators  while  they  were  still  pursuing  their  basic 
teacher  education,  and  in  that  system,  returns  from  the  appointees  showed 
that  no  such  identification  had  been  made  in  the  last  three  years. 

Table  XVII  summarizes  this  data. 

Comparison  with  the  literature.  Those  systems  which  look  outside 
of  themselves  for  administrative  personnel,  as  well  as  soliciting  appli¬ 
cations  from  within,  have  the  support  of  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators,  which  urged  superintendents,  "to  extend  the  search 
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TABLE  XVI 

APPOINTMENTS  IN  TWELVE  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  CONSIDERING 
APPLICATIONS  FROM  OUTSIDE  THE  SYSTEM  * 


New  Administrative 

Percentage  of  all  new 

Appointees 

administrative 
employees  coming  from 
outside  the  system 

Type  of 
System 

Coming  Coming 
from  from 

Total 

number 

outside  within 

of 

the  the 

appoin- 

system  system 

tees 

Elementary 


A 

0 

3 

3 

0 

B 

5 

7 

12 

42 

C 

3 

2 

5 

60 

D 

0 

38 

38 

0 

Secondary 

A 

0 

6 

6 

0 

B 

0 

4 

4 

0 

C 

0 

3 

3 

0 

D 

0 

14 

14 

0 

E 

1 

3 

6 

16 

F 

4 

13 

19 

21 

Unified 

A 

0 

2 

2 

0 

B 

0 

5 

5 

0 

*  Six  systems  of  the  eighteen  surveyed  indicated  that 
applications  from  outside  applicants  were  not  accepted,, 
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TABLE  XVII 

OTHER  IDENTIFICATION  POLICIES 


Type  of 
System 

Policy 

Candidates  identified 
before  needed 

List  of  Candidates 
kept  on  hand 

Always  or 
Frequently 

Rarely  or 

Never 

Always  or 
Frequently 

Rarely  or 
Never 

Elementary 

8 

0 

8 

0 

Secondary 

7 

0 

5 

2 

Unified 

3 

0 

2 

1 

Totals 

18  (100%)  0 

13  (83%) 

3 
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for  candidates  to  include  a  wider  geographical  area  than  is  usually 

1 

covered  in  selecting  members  of  the  professional  staff."  Centres 
that  have  a  definite  plan  for  attracting  candidates  receive  commenda¬ 
tion  from  Hadley,  who  believes  that  without  such  a  plan,  the  supply  of 

2 

potential  appointees  necessarily  rests  upon  an  accidental  basis.  Hall 

and  McIntyre  feel  that  teachers ,  and  professional  organizations  could 

play  a  greater  part  than  they  do  now  in  helping  to  identify  potential 

3 

administrative  personnel.  Certainly  none  of  the  systems  surveyed 
indicated  that  those  persons  and  organizations  were  used  in  identifica¬ 
tion  procedures.  Forester  and  Houseman  both  feel  that  the  qualities  of 

4 

a  good  administrator  can  be  detected  early  in  the  education  process. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  no  system  of  those  surveyed  followed  this  recom¬ 
mendation  in  practice.  Forester  also  endorses  the  policy  of  identifying 
candidates  before  they  are  needed,  and  of  keeping  a  list  of  suitable 


1 

American  Association  of  School  Administrators,  Staff  Relations 
in  School  Administration,  (Washington,  1953)  p.  65. 

2 

W.  M.  Hadley,  "The  Selection  of  School  Principals".  American 
School  Board  Journal,  125:  25-26,  July,  1952. 

3 

R.  M.  Hall  and  K.  E.  McIntyre,  "The  Student  Personnel  Programme", 
Administrative  Behaviour  in  Education,  Campbell  and  Gregg  (ed.)  (New 
York,  Harper  and  Brothers,  1957)  p.  421 

4 

J,  J.  Forester,  "Selecting  and  Training  Elementary  School 
Principals",  National  Elementary  Principal  34:  32-35,  October,  1954: 

R.  A.  Houseman,  "Selective  Screening  for  the  Administrator  of  the 
Future",  A  Forward  Look  -  The  Preparation  of  School  Administrators 
1970  -  ed.  D.  Tope,  Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  University  of 
Oregon,  1960)  pp.  44-45 
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candidates  on  hand„  These  are  common  practices  in  Eastern  Canada's 
largest  systems.  The  practice  of  peer  identification  is  rarely  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  literature  and  little  research  seems  to  have  been  done  on 
it.  Consequently,  it  was  not  surprising  that  no  mention  of  its  use 
occurred  in  the  responses  to  any  of  the  questionnaires  sent  out  during 
the  course  of  this  study. 

Summarizing  briefly,  it  would  appear  that  many  large  Canadian 
school  systems  in  Eastern  Canada  do  not  follow  the  A.A,S.A.'s  recom¬ 
mendations  to  broaden  their  search  for  administrative  personnel,  but  are 
satisfied  to  draw  such  persons  from  within  their  own  ranks.  Perhaps 
their  opinions  in  the  matter  could  be  well  summarized  in  the  statement 
of  one  superintendent  who  said: 

We  believe  that  our  system  is  large  enough  that  we  can 
capably  satisfy  our  administrative  needs  by  drawing  from 
our  own  teaching  personnel. 

Turning  to  other  policies,  it  was  noted  that  most  centres  do 
follow  the  recommendations  of  writers  in  the  field  who  suggest  that 
candidates  should  be  identified  before  they  are  needed,  and  that  a  list 
of  suitable  candidates  should  be  kept  on  file  from  year  to  year, 

III,  DETERMINING  THE  QUALIFICATIONS  NEEDED 

General  Information,  It  should  be  remembered  that  sixteen  of 
the  surveyed  systems  were  in  Ontario  where  the  Department  of  Education 
requires  that  all  principals  of  elementary  schools  must  have  a  university 
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degree,  and  that  all  vice-principals  and  principals  of  secondary  schools 
must  have  not  only  a  degree  but  an  Ontario  Secondary  School  Principal's 
Certificate.  The  questionnaires  sought  to  determine  who  set  additional 
qualifications,  if  any*  All  the  information  for  this  part  of  the  study 
was  collected  from  the  Superintendents'  Questionnaires.  No  similar  item 
was  included  on  the  Principals'  Questionnaires. 

Information  from  the  Superintendents'  Questionnaires.  The  eighteen 
superintendents  all  answered  this  part  of  the  questionnaire.  Of  the  eight 
superintendents  of  elementary  systems,  all  but  one  indicated  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  determined  the  qualifications  that  administrative  appointees  should 
have.  In  the  one  system  that  was  the  exception  to  this,  the  school  board 
alone  determined  the  qualifications. 

Six  of  the  seven  superintendents  of  secondary  school  systems 
indicated  that  committees  were  used  to  determine  the  qualifications 
required  of  their  administrative  personnel.  In  one  system,  the  super¬ 
intendent  said  that  the  school  board  determined  the  qualifications. 

In  two  of  the  three  unified  systems,  a  committee  was  used  to 
determine  necessary  qualifications.  The  superintendent  of  the  third 
system  indicated  that  there  was  no  formal  statement  of  any  kind,  by  any 
person  or  persons,  as  to  the  qualifications  needed  by  administrative 
personnel . 

Table  XVIII  shows  the  composition  of  the  committees  used  to 
determine  the  necessary  qualifications  of  administrative  personnel.  It 
can  be  seen  that,  in  the  fifteen  systems  where  committees  are  used,  the 
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superintendent  is  always  a  member  of  the  committee.  The  superintendent's 
assistants,  school  board  members,  and  members  of  the  supervisory  staff 
also  frequently  serve  on  committees  to  determine  necessary  qualifications. 
Principals  and  teachers  are  used  to  a  lesser  extent,  and  no  use  is  made 
of  parents  or  laymen.  The  information  presented  in  Table  XVIII  is 
analyzed  more  thoroughly  in  Table  B-II  of  Appendix  B. 

The  eighteen  superintendents  were  also  asked  whether  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  administrative  positions  were  analyzed  on  a  system  wide,  or 
on  an  individual  school  basis.  One  superintendent  did  not  answer  this 
question.  Twelve  replied  that  the  positions  were  almost  always  analyzed 
on  a  system  wide  basis  only.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  since  many 
persons  are  usually  considered  by  these  superintendents,  for  each  admini¬ 
strative  vacancy,  that  there  is  a  strong  possibility  that  some  attempt  is 
made  to  select  personnel  to  fit  the  needs  of  certain  schools.  Two  systems 
usually  analyzed  positions  on  an  individual  school  basis  only.  Only  one 
system  -  an  elementary  system  -  always  analyzed  its  administrative  positions 
on  both  a  system-wide  and  individual  school  basis,  although  six  other  sys¬ 
tems  used  some  combination  of  these  methods  to  a  lesser  extent.  Table  XIX 
summarizes  this  information. 

Comparison  with  the  literature.  Only  systems  which  employ  several 
persons  on  the  committee  which  determines  desirable  qualifications  of 
administrative  personnel  find  support  for  their  actions  in  the  literature, 
Hadley  suggests  that  committees  might  ideally  be  composed  of  members  of 
the  teaching,  supervisory  and  administrative  staff,  of  laymen  and  of 
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TABLE  XVIII 


COMPOSITION  OF  COMMITTEES  DETERMINING  THE 
QUALIFICATIONS  NEEDED  BY  ADMINISTRATIVE 

PERSONNEL  * 


Member 

Frequency 

of  membership 

a 

on  Committee 

Always 

Frequently 

Occasionally 

Never 

Super int  endent 

100 

0 

0 

0 

Superintendent ' s 
Assistants 

60 

0 

0 

40 

Board  Members 

33 

13 

20 

33 

Members  of  the 
Supervisory  Staff 

27 

20 

0 

53 

Principals 

20 

13 

13 

53 

Teachers 

7 

0 

7 

13 

*  See  Table  B-II  of  Appendix  B  for  a  breakdown  of  this  data  in 
relation  to  elementary,  secondary  and  unified  systems. 

a  Figures  given  are  percentages,  based  upon  a  total  of  fifteen 
since  three  superintendents  did  not  answer  this  part  of  the  questionnaire. 
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TABLE  XIX 

METHODS  OF  JOB  ANALYSIS  IN  SEVENTEEN  LARGE 
URBAN  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  * 


Method  of 

Job  Analysis 

a 

Frequency  with  which  employed 

Always 

Frequently 

Occasionally 

Never 

System  wide  analysis 

82 

0 

12 

6 

Individual  school 
analysis 

18 

0 

24 

53 

A  combination  of  methods 

is  used  in 

40  per  cent 

of  the  systems 

*  See  Table  B-III  in  Appendix  B  for  information  about  job 
analysis  in  elementary,  secondary  and  unified  systems. 


Figures  given  are  percentages  based  on  a  total  of  seventeen 
since  one  superintendent  did  not  complete  this  section  of  the  questionnaire. 
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6 

children.  As  yet,  large  centres  in  Eastern  Canada  seem  reluctant  to 
include  teachers,  let  alone  laymen  and  children,  and  over  half  of  the 
systems  surveyed  do  not  include  principals,  this  neglect  was  also  brought 
to  light  in  the  United  States  by  the  Editorial  Committee  of  the  1948 
Yearbook  of  the  Elementary  Principals'  Association.  That  committee 
claimed  that  as  long  as  principals  were  denied  a  voice  in  the  formulation 
of  principal  qualifications,  there  would  be  a  serious  impediment  to  the 
professional  development  of  the  principalship .*  7 8  The  involvement  of 

g 

several  types  of  employees  is  also  recommended  by  the  A.A.S.A. 

It  appears  that  many  Canadian  systems  would  need  to  open  the 
membership  of  their  committees  to  include  a  more  representative  sample 
of  their  employees,  if  they  are  to  bear  a  close  relationship  to  the  stan¬ 
dards  set  by  writers  in  the  administrative  field. 

School  systems  that  analyze  the  job  of  administrator  on  an  indivi¬ 
dual  school  basis  likewise  find  support  from  writers  in  the  field  of 
related  literature.  Hadley  and  the  A.A.S.A.  both  stress  the  fact  that 
each  school  has  its  own  particular  needs,  which  call  for  a  person  whose 
qualifications  fit  him  to  respond  to  those  needs.9  Scott  also  found  that 


Hadley,  ojd.  cit . ,  p.  25. 

7  National  Educational  Association  of  the  United  States,  Department 
of  Elementary  School  Principals,  The  Elementary  School  Principalship, 
(Washington,  1948)  pp.  148-149. 

8  American  Association  of  School  Administrators,  oj>.  cit . ,  p.  65. 

9  Hadley,  loc.  cit;  American  Association  of  School  Administrators, 
loc.  cit. 
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the  type  of  school  of  which  a  principal  has  charge  is  significantly 
related  to  his  rated  effectiveness,^  all  of  which  would  seem  to  support 
the  practice  of  analyzing  qualifications  on  an  individual  school  basis, 
a  practice,  which  is  always  followed  by  only  three  of  the  eighteen  large 
systems  surveyed  by  this  study.  This  recommendation  does  not  give 
support  to  the  practice  of  frequent  transfer  which,  however,  is  not  common 
in  many  large  Eastern  centres  where  transfer  almost  always  means  a  promo¬ 
tion  to  a  larger  school.  Principals  of  larger  schools  are  seldom  moved, 

IV.  METHODS  OF  SELECTION 

The  superintendents  surveyed  by  this  study  were  asked  to  indicate 
how  candidates  for  administrative  positions  were  actually  selected,  once 
they  had  been  identified  and  their  qualifications  determined.  Information 
was  also  asked  about  certain  other  selection  policies. 

Information  from  the  Superintendents'  Questionnaires.  Without 
exception,  all  of  the  superintendents  indicated  that  for  every  administra¬ 
tive  vacancy,  several  persons  were  considered,  rather  than  just  one  person. 
This  might  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  an  attempt,  however  small,  is  made 
to  fill  the  needs  of  some  schools.  For  example,  a  strong  disciplinarian 
may  be  placed  in  a  school  where  such  a  person  seems  needed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  superintendents  may  simply  mean  that  they  compare  the  qualifi- 

^  f t  a.  Scott,  "Development  and  Evaluation  of  an  Instrument  to 
Assess  the  Attitudes  of  Public  School  Principals*  ,  Journal  of  Experimental 
Education,  26:  185-196,  March,  1958. 
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cations  of  many  candidates  and  select  the  person,  (or  persons,)  that 
seems  to  them  to  be  most  suitably  qualified. 

Two  patterns  of  selection  emerged  from  an  analysis  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendents'  Questionnaires.  These  did  not  seem  to  be  typical  of  any  one 
type  of  system,  or  of  any  particular  size  of  system.  Of  these  patterns 
in  selection,  the  most  frequent,  used  in  fifteen,  or  83  per  cent  of  the 
systems,  was  to  have  the  superintendent  and  his  committee  make  the  final 
selection  of  candidates,  which  was  then  formally  ratified  by  the  school 
board.  The  second  pattern,  used  in  three,  or  17  per  cent  of  the  systems 
was  one  in  which  the  superintendent  or  a  committee  recommended  several 
suitable  candidates  to  the  school  board,  who  then  made  the  final  selection 
itself .  Table  XX  illustrates  this  pattern  in  summary  form,  while  Table 
B-IV  of  Appendix  B  gives  a  further  breakdown  of  the  information. 

Comparison  with  the  literature.  Either  of  the  patterns  used  in 

the  surveyed  school  systems  would  find  a  certain  amount  of  approval  among 

writers  in  the  field  of  selection  as  long  as  the  final  selection,  or 

i  i  11 

recommendation  to  the  school  board  is  made  by  the  superintendent. 

Of  course,  the  writers  recommend  that  several  special  procedures  or  devices 
should  be  used  in  selection,  in  order  that  the  process  be  as  scientific 
and  objective  as  possible.  In  that  way,  the  superintendent's  selections 
or  recommendations  for  selection,  are  likely  to  have  much  more  merit  than 


Hadley,  ojd.  cit . , 
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p.  36 . 
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TABLE  XX 

METHODS  OF  SELECTION  * 


Method 


Frequency- 


Superintendent,  or  Committee  makes 
the  final  selection,  which  is  then 

cl 

ratified  by  the  school  board.  15  systems  (837o) 

Superintendent,  or  Committee 
recommends  suitable  candidates. 

Actual  selection  is  made  from  them 

by  the  school  board.  3  systems  ( 17%) 


*  A  more  detailed  analysis  is  given  in  Table  B-IV  of  Appendix  B. 
Percentages  are  based  upon  a  total  of  eighteen  systems. 
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12 

if  made  by  relying  upon  instinct  or  upon  the  voice  of  intuition. 

V.  SPECIAL  SELECTION  PROCEDURES 

AND  DEVICES 

General  Information,  To  make  the  selection  of  personnel  for 
administrative  positions  as  valid  as  possible,  several  selection  proce¬ 
dures  are  used  in  many  centres.  A  list  was  compiled  of  procedures  common¬ 
ly  used  in  the  United  States,  or  suggested  by  the  literature,  and  on  the 
questionnaires  sent  out  in  order  to  collect  data  for  this  study,  an 
effort  was  made  to  determine  which  procedures  were  most  commonly  used  in 
the  large  school  systems  of  Eastern  Canada,,  The  procedures  about  which 
specific  questions  were  asked  involved  the  use  of  (1)  Application  forms; 

(2)  Interviews;  (3)  Assessment  of  University  Transcrips;  (4)  Physical 
Fitness;  (5)  Individual  Tests;  (6)  Recommendations;  (7)  Field  Checks; 
and  (8)  Internships. 

The  superintendents  were  also  invited  to  name  any  further  procedures 
that  were  used  in  their  school  systems,  and  finally,  were  asked  to  rank 
all  the  selection  procedures  in  order  of  their  relative  importance  to 
themsleves  when  selecting  persons  for  administrative  positions. 

Recently  appointed  administrators  were  asked  to  indicate  which  of 
the  special  devices  had  been  used  when  they  were  applying  for  their  first 
administrative  positions. 

American  Association  of  School  Administrators,  ££.  cit . ,  p.  65: 

B.  Pittinger,  Local  Public  School  Administration,  (New  York,  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  1951)  p.  209. 
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Applications . 

Three  types  of  applications  are  most  frequently  used  by  candidates 
for  administrative  positions ,  These  are  the  standardized  form,  the 
personal  letter,  and  the  informal  application,  which  is  usually  just  an 
indication  of  interest.  Some  appointees  receive  their  appointment  without 
making  any  type  of  application.  The  questionnaires  tried  to  determine  the 
frequency  of  the  use  of  written  and  informal  applications. 

Information  from  the  Superintendents' Questionnaires ,  Eleven  systems 
among  the  eighteen  surveyed  will  accept  applications  from  candidates  out¬ 
side  their  systems.  Of  these,  nine  require  written  applications  from  such 
candidates.  Eight  systems  also  require  applications  to  be  made  by  their 
own  personnel  who  are  seeking  administrative  posts.  Three  other  superin¬ 
tendents  noted  that  their  systems  frequently,  but  not  always,  required 
applications  from  within  the  system. 

The  data  did  not  indicate  that  any  major  difference  in  the  practice 
of  using  applications  existed  among  the  elementary,  secondary  and  unified 
systems.  Table  XXI  shows  the  use  of  applications  in  summary  form.  Table 
B-V  in  Appendix  B  expands  the  information,  comparing  the  responses  of  super¬ 
intendents  and  principals  of  each  system  regarding  the  use  of  applications 
for  new  appointees. 

Summarizing  briefly,  it  can  be  said  that  approximately  70  per  cent 
of  the  superintendents  of  major  school  systems  in  Eastern  Canada  indicated 
that  they  made  some  use  of  application  forms.  They  also  reported  that 
slightly  more  use  is  made  of  them  for  candidates  from  outside  the  system 


than  from  within. 
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TABLE  XXI 

USE  OF  WRITTEN  APPLICATIONS  * 


g 

Use  of  Applications 

Frequency 

of  Use  (by 

per  cent) 

Always 

Frequently 

Occasionally 

Never 

For  applicants  from 
outside  the  system 

61 

6 

0 

33 

For  applicants  from 
within  the  system 

44 

11 

11 

33 

*  Table  B-V  of  Appendix  B  gives  more  detailed  information. 
All  information  is  based  on  Superintendents'  replies. 


Five  systems  do  not  use  applications.  However  percentages 
refer  to  the  use  of  applications  among  the  eighteen  systems  surveyed. 
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Information  from  the  Principals1  Questionnaires.  In  almost  75  per 
cent  of  the  systems,  some  use  had  been  made  of  written  applications. 

Forty-two  per  cent  of  all  the  candidates  had  submitted  written  applications, 
and  of  these,  twenty-eight  persons  made  their  applications  on  standardized 
forms.  In  only  one  system,  however,  did  all  the  candidates  apply  on  such 
forms .  Thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the  one  hundred  ninety-two  candidates 
had  made  an  informal  indication  of  their  interest  in  an  administrative 
position.  This  leaves  the  indentif ication  of  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
appointees  unaccounted  for,  so  it  must  be  presumed  that  they  were  identi¬ 
fied  in  other  ways  and  were  not  required  to  fill  out  an  application  form. 

As  Table  B-V  of  Appendix  B  shows,  there  was  a  discrepancy  between 
opinion  of  the  superintendents,  and  the  practice  as  shown  by  their  appoin¬ 
tees  in  almost  every  system.  This  is  most  easily  explained  for  the 
secondary  systems,  for  both  superintendents  and  appointees  may  have  mis¬ 
interpreted  the  question.  For  these  people,  the  use  of  applications  may 
have  meant  applications  for  a  specific  position,  or  it  may  also  have  been 
interpreted  as  referring  to  the  application  which  all  appointees  must  make 
in  order  to  take  the  Departmental  courses  which  certificate  them  for  their 
position. 

In  the  six  other  systems  where  the  responses  of  superintendents 
and  of  principals  disagree,  it  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  interpretation  of  the  discrepancy.  One  is  almost  forced  to 
conclude  that  superintendents  who  reply  with  an  extreme  "always”  or  "never"  to 
a  question,  interpret  those  words  as  meaning  "almost  always"  and  "practi¬ 
cally  never",  since  there  were,  in  most  cases,  always  a  few  small  exceptions 
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to  their  statements. 

Comparison  with  the  literature.  Currently  available  literature 

seems  to  raise  no  objections  to  the  use  of  application  forms.  The 

13 

A.A.S.A.  recommends  that  they  be  used.  Hall  and  McIntyre  feel  that  a 

well  constructed  biographical  data  sheet  has  a  certain  value  for  predictive 

purposes  since  the  applicant  generally  responds  to  it  in  an  "off  guard" 

frame  of  mind,  a  situation  that  is  not  always  achieved  in  a  more  formal 

14 

testing  atmosphere.  Campbell,  Corbally  and  Ramseyer  note  that  because 
of  the  reliance  placed  on  the  interview  and  other  selection  devices,  less 
use  is  made  of  applications  by  candidates  seeking  administrative  positions, 
than  for  those  seeking  teaching  positions. 

As  42  per  cent  of  the  newly  appointed  administrators  indicated 
that  they  had  submitted  formal  application  forms  it  may  well  be  that 
many  superintendents  negate  their  value  in  favour  of  other  selection 
devices . 

Interviews . 

In  the  Ontario  Secondary  School  systems,  a  person  desiring  an 
appointment  to  an  administrative  position  must  complete  an  application 
for  permission  to  take  a  two-summer  Secondary  School  Principals'  Course, 
operated  by  the  Department  of  Education.  This  application  must  pass  through 

13  A.A.S.A.  ojd o  cit.,  p.  65.  14  Hall  and  McIntyre,  op.  cit.  p.  415. 

15  Campbell,  Corbally,  and  Ramseyer,  Introduction  to  Educational 
Administration,  (Boston,  Allyn  and  Bacon  Inc.  1958)  p.  ~>51. 
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the  local  superintendent's  office.  Later,  an  interview  is  conducted  by 
a  selection  committee  composed  of  representatives  from  the  Department  of 
Education,  from  the  local  school  system  and  from  the  Teachers'  Federation* 
This  committee  recommends  suitable  candidates  for  acceptance  into  the 
Summer  Course*  A  candidate's  application,  its  acceptance  and  the  success¬ 
ful  completion  of  the  two  summer  courses  indicate  to  the  local  school 
board  that  he  is  interested  in,  and  qualified  for,  appointment  as  vice¬ 
principal  or  principal*  During  the  selection  process  for  a  certain 
position,  however,  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  might  be  interviewed  again. 

Information  from  the  Superintendents'  Questionnaires*  The  eleven 
superintendents  who  indicated  that  their  systems  would  accept  applications 
from  candidates  from  outside  of  their  systems  also  indicated  that  those 
candidates  were  interviewed  as  part  of  the  selection  procedure.  Only  one 
of  the  six  systems  that  did  not  consider  applications  from  outside  candi¬ 
dates  required  its  own  personnel  to  be  interviewed.  Seven  superintendents 
reported  that  their  systems  made  no  use  of  interviews. 

It  would  seem  that  the  superintendents  of  those  systems  which 
accept  outside  candidates  find  the  interview  to  be  useful,  while  superin¬ 
tendents  of  systems  that  draw  their  administrative  personnel  from  within 
the  system  find  it  to  be  of  less  use,  possibly  because  they  have  been  able 
to  observe  a  candidate's  performance  over  a  period  of  time*  Table  XXII 
reports  this  data  in  a  summarized  form. 

In  the  systems  that  do  use  them,  interviews  were  conducted  by 
the  superintendent  and  his  administrative  assistants.  In  the  elementary 
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TABLE  XXII 
USE  OF  INTERVIEWS  * 
(Data  from  the  Superintendents) 


Use  of  Interviews, 


Frequency  of  use. 


a 


For  candidates  from  outside 

the  school  system  10  systems  (567>) 

For  candidates  from  within 

the  school  system  11  systems  (677,) 


*  A  more  detailed  analysis  is  to  be  found  in  Table  B-VI  of 
Appendix  B. 

Seven  systems,  as  indicated  by  their  superintendents  make 
no  use  of  interviews.  In  actual  practice,  replies  from  their  appointees 
revealed  that  only  two  systems  made  no  use  of  interviews. 

k  In  actual  practice,  this  number  was  shown  to  be  inaccurate  and 
should  read  89%. 
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school  systems,  inspectors  also  usually  sat  on  the  interviewing  commit¬ 
tees,  Board  members  often  sat  on  the  committees  of  secondary  and  unified 
systems.  Table  XXIII  shows  the  frequency  with  which  various  persons  sat 
on  interviewing  committees. 


TABLE  XXIII 

COMPOSITION  OF  INTERVIEWING  COMMITTEES  * 


Personnel  on  Committees 

Number  of  Systems 

Superintendent 

11  (1007o)a 

Superintendent's  Assistants 
including  inspectors. 

10  (  91%) 

Board  Members 

4  (  36%) 

Principals 

2  (  18%) 

*  Table  B-VII  of  Appendix  B  gives  a  more  detailed  analysis. 


Percentages  are  based  upon  a  total  of  eleven  systems  whose 
superintendents  indicated  that  the  interview  was  a  normal  part  of  their 
selection  procedure. 

Five  superintendents  indicated  that  rating  forms  were  used  during 
the  interview.  Two  elementary  systems,  two  secondary  systems  and  one 
unified  system  used  these.  With  the  exception  of  one  small  secondary 
system,  the  systems  using  rating  forms  were  among  the  largest  of  those 
surveyed,  all  having  teaching  staffs  of  over  one  thousand  teachers. 

This  was  the  only  instance  in  which  the  selection  procedures  of  large 
systems  differed  to  any  extent  from  those  of  systems  which  were  not  quite 
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so  large. 

Information  from  the  Principals'  Questionnaires,  The  Principals' 
Questionnaires  showed  that  every  system  which  had  accepted  applications 
for  administrative  positions  from  candidates  from  outside  the  system,  had 
interviewed  these  candidates.  But,  although  eleven  superintendents  had 
indicated  that  they  made  use  of  interviews  for  candidates  from  within 
their  own  systems,  in  actual  practice  some  appointees  from  no  less  than 
sixteen  systems  reported  that  they  had  been  interviewed.  The  difference 
between  the  use  of  interviews  as  reported  by  the  superintendents  and  as 
illustrated  by  their  new  appointees  was  so  glaring  in  four  systems,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  find  any  logical  explanation  for  the  discrepancy. 

This  may  have  been  due  to  faulty  marking  of  the  questionnaire.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  or  two  appointees  reported  that  they  had  requested  inter¬ 
views  on  their  own  initiative.  This  practice  may  have  also  been  followed 
in  systems  which  did  not  normally  use  the  interview  as  a  selection  proce¬ 
dure.  Secondary  appointees  may  have  confused  the  selection  interview  with 
that  they  were  required  to  sit  in  order  to  have  their  applications  for 
summer  courses  approved. 

Whatever  the  explanation,  the  fact  remains  that  the  use  of  inter¬ 
views  is  extremely  widespread,  with  approximately  75  per  cent  of  all  new 
appointees  reporting  that  they  were  interviewed  at  the  time  of  their 
selection. 

Comparison  with  the  literature.  The  use  of  interview  as  a  selection 
device  has  received  a  good  deal  of  support,  and  criticism.  The  American 
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Association  of  School  Administrators  favours  its  use,  and  its  opinion  is 

supported  by  Featherstone  and  Pittinger.^  Criticism  is  directed,  not  so 

much  toward  the  interview  as  a  selection  device,  but  rather  toward  the  way 

in  which  it  is  conducted.  Since  only  three  superintendents  indicated 

that  their  interviews  were  systematized  in  any  way,  and  incorporated  the 

use  of  a  rating  scale,  the  others  would  come  under  the  biting  attack  of 

McIntyre  who  sees  the  usual  unplanned  interview  as  utterly  useless  and 

succeeding  “only  in  perpetuating  the  illusion  that  profound  insights  can 

be  gained  into  the  character  and  personaility  of  the  applicant  by  this 
17 

method".  Nevertheless,  the  interview  still  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  selection  devices  in  Eastern  Canada. 

Assessment  of  University  Transcripts. 

Superintendents  were  asked  if  they  assessed  University  transcripts, 
while  appointees  were  asked  to  indicate  if  their  transcript  had  been 
available  to  the  superintendent. 

Information  from  the  Superintendents1  Questionnaires.  Although 
thirteen  superintendents  indicated  that  the  scholarship  of  their  appoin¬ 
tees  was  considered,  only  four  reported  that  they  always  assessed  the 
transcripts  of  all  candidates  for  administrative  positions.  One  super¬ 
intendent  said  that  his  system  always  assessed  the  transcripts  of  outside 

16  American  Association  of  School  Administrators,  oj>.  cit . ,  p.  65: 
Featherstone,  og.  cit . ,  p.  155:  Pittinger,  _og.  cit . ,  p.  209. 

17  Hall  and  McIntyre,  og.  cit . ,  p.  415. 
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applicants  and  another  mentioned  that  his  system  made  sporadic  use  only 
of  the  procedure.  As  Table  XXIV  indicates,  superintendents  of  66  per 
cent  of  the  systems  (i.e.  twelve  systems)  indicated  that  the  scholarship 
of  their  appointees  was  not  checked  by  assessing  their  transcripts. 

Table  B-VIII  of  Appendix  B  makes  a  comparison  between  the  replies  of 
Superintendents  and  Principals  as  to  the  frequency  with  which  transcripts 
are  assessed. 

Information  from  the  Principals'  Questionnaires.  The  returns  from 
the  Principals'  Questionnaires  verified  those  from  the  Superintendents' 
Questionnaires  with  respect  to  appointees  from  outside  the  system.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  noted  regarding  the  assessment  of  the  transcripts  of  personnel 
appointed  from  within  the  system,  that  although  twelve  superintendents 
indicated  that  they  did  not  assess  such  transcripts,  a  substantial  number 
of  appointees  (75  per  cent)  from  seventeen  systems  indicated  that  their 
transcripts  were  available  to  the  superintendent. 

This  apparent  difference  between  the  statements  of  superintendents 
and  their  appointees  may  be  explained  by  noting  that  it  is  a  common  practice 
in  most  school  systems  in  Eastern  Canada  for  new  personnel  to  present  a 
copy  of  their  university  transcripts  to  the  school  board  to  be  assessed 
for  salary  purposes,  rather  than  to  obtain  an  indication  of  a  candidate's 
scholastic  achievement.  The  assessment  of  university  transcripts  may  con¬ 
sequently  have  been  interpreted  in  two  different  ways  by  both  superinten¬ 
dents  and  their  appointees. 

Some  principals  noted  on  their  questionnaires  that  their  transcripts 
were  available  to  the  superintendent  'if  he  wanted  it',  implying  perhaps 
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that  it  was  in  the  file,  and  the  superintendent  may  or  may  not  have  con¬ 
sulted  it,  However,  in  systems  whose  superintendents  reported  that  they 
always  assessed  transcripts,  the  response  of  a  majority  of  appointees 
verified  the  superintendents'  statements,  although  once  again  there  were 
a  few  minor  exceptions. 


TABLE  XXIV 

ASSESSMENT  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRANSCRIPTS  * 


Number  of 

Systems 

Frequency  of  Assessment  of  Transcripts 

Of  candidates  from 
within  the  system 

Of  candidates  from 
outside  the  system 

4  (227o)a 

always 

always 

1  (  6%) 

always 

occasionally 

1  (  6%) 

occasionally 

occasionally 

12  (66%) 

b 

never 

never 

*  See  Table  B-VIII  for  a  more  detailed  analysis 
a 

Percentages  are  based  on  a  total  of  eighteen  systems. 

The  Principals'  Questionnaires  showed  that  only  one  system 
assessed  no  transcripts. 

Comparison  with  the  literature.  Transcripts  can  be  used  to  give 
some  indication  as  to  what  kind  of  education  a  candidate  has  had,  but 
McIntyre  feels  that  there  is  such  a  lack  of  uniformity  among  training 
institutions,  in  titles,  content  and  marking  of  courses,  that  transcripts 
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18 

are  very  hard  to  assess.  This  may  explain  why  only  four  of  the  eighteen 
superintendents  definitely  stated  that  they  attempted  to  make  such  an 
assessment  in  order  to  gain  some  information  as  to  a  candidate's  scholastic 
standing .  Those  four  superintendents,  however,  could  find  support  for 
their  attitude  in  Houseman,  who  believes  than  an  applicant's  ability  to 
perform  at  a  satisfactory  level  is  a  criterion  which  cannot  be  ignored.19 
Consequently,  it  would  seem  that  he,  at  least  supports  the  belief  that 
there  is  a  definite  value  in  assessing  academic  records. 

Individual  Tests. 

No  superintendents  or  appointees  indicated  that  any  kind  of  written 
test  was  used  during  the  selection  process. 

Comparison  with  the  literature.  Writers  in  Educational  Admini¬ 
stration  suggest  that  the  use  of  objective  tests  aids  in  putting  selection 
on  a  more  scientific  basis.  Houseman  suggests  that  the  administrator  of 
the  future  should  be  subjected  to  a  battery  of  objective  tests  which  will 
examine  his  ability  and  predictive  potential  in  intelligence,  in  leadership 
behaviour,  in  health,  physical  condition  and  energy  capacity,  and  in  skills 

of  synthesis,  of  organization  and  of  application,  of  reasoning  and  of 

20 

powers  of  decision  making.  The  A.A.S.A.  calls  for  more  consideration 

21 

to  be  given  to  the  use  of  appropriate  written  examinations.  The 

Department  of  Elementary  School  Principals  calls  for  the  use  of  tests  of 


McIntyre, 

20 

Houseman, 


op .  cit . , 
op .  cit . , 


p .  28 . 

p.  48 . 


19 

21 


Houseman,  oj).  cit . ,  p.  48. 
A.A.S.A,  _0£.  cit . ,  p.  63. 
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emotional  stability,  intelligence,  professional  knowledge,  and  cultural 

22 

interests.  Many  other  writers  subscribe  to  the  policy  of  test  giving, 

and  so  it  is  in  this  area  that  the  selection  policies  of  the  systems 

surveyed  by  this  study  vary  most  widely  from  those  recommended  in  the 

professional  literature,.  Perhaps,  to  some  extent,  those  systems  share 

the  opinion  of  Roald  Campbell  who  suggests  that:- 

to  the  extent  that  certain  personal  qualities  and  behaviours 
are  found  to  have  relevance  for  effective  administration, 
these  qualities  and  behaviours  are  probably  p^re  reliably 
found  through  giving  paper  and  pencil  tests. 

The  nagging  question  that  immediately  rises,  concerns  those 
teachers  who  come  from  outside  the  system.  They  are  not  tested  and 
neither  is  their  teaching  observed.  One  is  almost  forced  to  conclude 
that  testing  is  one  area  of  Eastern  Canadian  selection  policies  that  is 
virtually  unexplored  by  superintendents  and  those  responsible  for 
selection. 

Tests  of  Physical  Ability, 

Superintendents  and  their  appointees  were  asked  what  use  was  made 
of  a  medical  examination  during  the  selection  process. 

Information  from  the  Superintendents'  Questionnaires.  Three 
superintendents  indicated  that  they  required  all  their  candidates  for 
administrative  positions  to  undergo  a  medical  examination.  Five  other 

22 

N.E.A,  o£.  cit . ,  p,  149, 

23 

R.  F.  Campbell,  ’’Research  and  the  Selection  and  Preparation  of 
School  Administrators",  Educational  Research  Bulletin  35:  29-33,  February, 
1956, 
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superintendents  required  only  those  who  came  from  outside  the  system  to 
have  a  physical  examination,  and  two  further  superintendents  who  did  not 
consider  applications  from  outside  their  systems  occasionally  asked  their 
own  candidates  to  have  an  examination,.  Many  systems  required  all  their 
employees  to  have  a  periodic  chest  X-ray,  and  one  system  also  required  an 
annual  physical  examination. 

Summarizing,  it  could  be  said  that,  according  to  the  superintendents, 
the  practice  of  requiring  candidates  for  administrative  positions  to  under¬ 
go  a  medical  examination  is  used  in  less  than  half  of  the  systems,  and  is 
more  widely  used  for  candidates  who  come  from  outside  a  system, 

A  comparison  between  the  reports  of  superintendents  and  principals 
will  be  found  in  Table  B-IX  of  Appendix  B. 

Information  from  the  Principals'  Questionnaire.  None  of  the 
appointees  from  within  two  of  the  three  systems  whose  superintendents 
reported  that  candidates  were  required  to  have  a  physical  examination, 
reported  having  had  such  an  examination,  other  than  having  a  chest  X-ray, 
so  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  superintendents  must  have  been  thinking 
of  either  the  X-ray,  or  of  applicants  from  outside  the  system  who  did  in 
fact  have  a  physical  examination  prior  to  their  appointments. 

The  Principals 1  Questionnaires  also  showed  that  in  two  other  systems 
whose  superintendents  had  indicated  that  applicants  from  outside  the  sys¬ 
tem  had  to  undergo  a  physical  examination,  only  a  small  fraction  of  them 
reported  having  done  so.  This  information  would  support  the  general  con¬ 
clusion  that  physical  examinations  are  a  seldom  used  selection  device. 
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Comparison  with  the  literature.  Support  is  given  to  the  practice 

of  requiring  candidates  to  undergo  a  physical  examination  by  Houseman, 

24 

and  the  A.A.S.A.  Hall  and  McIntyre  suggest  that  only  physical  weakness 

or  disabilities  that  would  hamper  the  leader  in  doing  his  job  should  be 

25 

of  great  concern  to  those  who  select.  Most  superintendents  would  have 
some  knowledge  about  the  health  history  of  their  own  employees,  and  the 
information  from  the  questionnaires  would  support  the  proposal  that  they 
rely  on  this  to  a  great  extent  to  provide  them  with  any  information  they 
need  as  to  their  own  candidates'  state  of  physical  well  being. 

Recommendations . 

Superintendents  were  asked  if  any  use  was  made  of  recommendations, 
and  if  so,  by  whom  they  were  supplied,  and  what  was  the  manner  of  their 
completion  and  ultimate  delivery  to  them  from  their  writers.  Appointees 
were  asked  if  they  were  required  to  furnish  references,  from  whom,  and  if 
they  delivered  them  personally  to  the  superintendent,  or  if  they  were  sent 
directly  to  him  by  the  writer. 

Information  from  the  Superintendents'  Questionnaires.  Seven  of  the 
sixteen  superintendents  who  answered  this  section  of  the  questionnaire, 
indicated  that  their  systems  made  some  use  of  recommendations  or  references. 
Their  use  was  divided  evenly  among  elementary  systems  (three) ,  and  secon¬ 
dary  systems  (three) .  The  superintendent  of  one  unified  system  said  that 


24 

25 


Houseman,  oj>.  cit . ,  p.  48:  A.A.S.A.  op . 
Hall  and  McIntyre,  ££.  cit . ,  p.  411. 
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he  made  some  use  of  recommendations.. 

Only  two  (elementary)  systems  used  a  standardized  form  to  be 
filled  in  by  the  writer  of  the  recommendation,  and  only  the  elementary 
systems  always  required  that  the  writer  of  the  recommendation  send  it 
directly  to  the  superintendent. 

The  seven  superintendents  all  indicated  that  references  were 
usually  required  from  supervisory  personnel,  although  one  superintendent 
reported  that  sometimes  parents  were  asked  for  recommendations  as  well. 

The  general  pattern  would  seem  to  indicate  that  few  systems 
required  references,  and  those  that  did  most  frequently  required  them  of 
persons  seeking  appointment  from  outside  the  system. 

Information  from  the  Principals'  Questionnaires,  Only  six  persons 
of  the  one  hundred  ninety-two  recently  appointed  to  administrative  positions, 
had  had  written  references  submitted  when  applying  for  a  position.  Five 
of  these  persons  were  from  elementary  systems.  Three  were  from  outside 
the  system  in  which  they  finally  secured  a  position.  In  each  case,  the 
recommendations  had  been  sent  directly  to  the  superintendent  by  their 
writers,  who,  as  indicated  on  the  Superintendents'  Questionnaires  were 
other  administrative  or  supervisory  personnel. 

Although  the  use  of  written  references  seems  to  be  rather  uncommon, 
many  persons  appointed  to  administrative  positions  within  the  last  three 
years,  reported  that  they  considered  that  the  (oral)  recommendations  of 
their  former  principals  had  had  a  great  deal  of  bearing  upon  their  final 


selection  for  appointment. 
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Comparison  with  the  literature.  The  literature  suggests  that  the 

typical  letter  of  recommendation  is  generally  worthless,  but  may  have  some 

value  if  standardized  forms  are  used  and  if  the  evaluator  knows  the  writer 

26 

personally.  This  would  suggest  that  the  oral  recommendations  of  candi¬ 
dates  former  administrative  superiors  might  indeed  be  a  worthwhile  and 
important  factor  in  selection,, 

Hadley  believed  that  references  were  usually  unreliable  unless 

27 

their  writers  were  asked  to  give  the  basis  of  their  judgments.  Hall 
and  McIntyre  conclude  that: 

The  almost  total  lack  of  proof  that  letters  of  recommendation 
have  any  real  value  should  cause  those  who  select  educational 
leaders  to  be  extremely  cautious  in  assigning  much  weight  to 
"evidence”  of  such  flimsy  nature,^ 

Apparently  most  superintendents  agree. 

Field  Checks . 

Superintendents  and  appointees  were  asked  what  use  was  made  of 
field  checks  in  selection. 

Information  from  the  Superintendents'  Questionnaires.  The  super¬ 
intendents  surveyed  by  this  study  indicated  that  they  did  not  make  a 
practice  of  observing  candidates  from  outside  the  system.  Within  the 
system  itself,  field  checks  were  usually  in  the  form  of  routine  inspec¬ 
tions  carried  out  most  frequently  in  elementary  school  systems  by 

28  Hall  and  McIntyre,  o£.  cit . ,  p.  415. 

27  Hadley,  ££.  cit .  p.  30. 

28  Hall  and  McIntyre,  ££.  cit . ,  p.  415. 
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inspectors,  and  in  secondary  school  systems  by  the  superintendent  and 
his  assistants.  In  one  elementary  system  the  superintendent  indicated 
that  a  multiple  inspection  was  used  as  a  type  of  field  check.  Under 
that  plan,  candidates  are  visited  at  various  times  by  several  inspectors 
whose  visits  lasted  up  to  a  half  day  each. 

It  appears  likely  that  in  all  systems,  routine  inspections  consti¬ 
tute  the  most  common  form  of  field  check. 


Information  from  the  Principal's  Questionnaires.  The  data 
from  the  Principals'  Questionnaires  verified  that  received  from  the 
superintendents.  No  system  had  made  any  field  checks  on  outside  person¬ 
nel  applying  for  administrative  positions  within  the  system.  Observa¬ 
tion  of  candidates  within  the  system  had  taken  the  form  of  routine  inspec¬ 
tions  only,  with  the  exception  of  the  single  system  noted  above  where  all 
candidates  had  undergone  a  multiple  inspection. 

Comparison  with  the  literature.  The  American  Association  of 


School  Administrators  recommends  that  field  checks  be  used 


29 


Other 


writers  feel  that  it  is  not  customary  to  use  direct  observation  in  the 

30 

selection  of  a  person  for  his  first  administrative  position.  The 
latter  opinion  seems  to  be  most  prevalent  in  the  large  systems  of  Eastern 
Canada  where  no  special  observations,  other  than  routine  inspections  are 
made  in  most  systems,  and  where  no  observation  is  made  of  candidates  coming 


29 

A.A.S.A.  loc.  cit . 

30 

Campbell,  Corbally,  and  Ramseyer,  ££.  cit.,  p.  333 
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from  outside  the  system. 

Internship . 

Superintendents  and  appointees  were  asked  to  indicate  the  nature 
of  any  internship  plans  that  the  system  might  have. 

Information  from  the  Superintendents'  Questionnaires.  Only  one 
superintendent  of  the  eighteen  surveyed  reported  that  his  system  had  an 
internship  plan,  which  took  the  shape,  in  this  case,  of  a  Leadership 
Training  Course,  held  one  evening  a  week  for  twenty  evenings  a  year,  over 
a  two  year  period.  Potential  candidates  were  given  a  planned  programme 
for  development.  The  same  superintendent  indicated  that  his  system  had 
a  six  point  process  of  advancement  for  its  own  personnel,  each  step  of 
which  was  a  type  of  internship  for  the  position  which  followed.  The 
sequence  usually  was  as  follows. 

(1)  Identification 

(2)  Planned  programme  for  development 

(3)  Assistant-principal  in  a  small  school 

(4)  Vice-principal  in  a  large  school 

(3)  Teaching  Principal 

(6)  Supervisory  Principal. 

One  superintendent  of  a  secondary  system  reported  that  principals 
spotting  personnel  with  potential  for  administration  endeavoured  to  assign 
administrative  duties  to  such  persons.  Department  heads  were  also  eligible 
to  apply  for  the  principalship  of  a  night  school.  Another  secondary  school 
superintendent  indicated  that  he  considered  the  position  of  department  head 
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as  a  type  of  internship  for  an  administrative  position® 

Other  than  the  reports  of  these  persons,  no  other  indications  of 
internship  plans  were  given,  which  would  possibly  suggest  that  this 
procedure  is  not  valued  very  highly  by  most  superintendents.  One  reason 
for  this  may  be  that  superintendents  consider  the  vice-principal's  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  type  of  internship,  since  it  is  a  position  of  limited  authority 
and  responsibility,  and  an  (often  limited)  opportunity  to  learn  some  of 
the  fundamental  skills  of  running  a  large  school.  Superintendents  who 
were  later  personally  interviewed  stated  that  they  often  considered  the 
position  of  vice-principal  as  a  type  of  internship  for  the  more  respon¬ 
sible  position  of  principal.  Certainly  the  position  is  a  pre-requisite 
to  a  principalship  in  many  large  elementary  school  systems,  and  it  does 
seem  to  be  true  that,  in  the  secondary  systems,  all  appointments  to  prin- 
cipalships  are  made  from  the  ranks  of  the  vice-principalships,  while 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  vice-principals  have  received  their  appointments 
from  the  position  of  department  head. 

Information  from  the  Principals'  Questionnaires.  The  appointees 
from  one  system  only  -  an  elementary  system  -  indicated  that  they  had 
attended  forty  in-service  leadership  training  classes.  Several  secondary 
school  appointees  indicated  that  they  considered  their  position  of  depart¬ 
ment  head  as  a  type  of  internship®  No  other  indications  of  internship 
plans  were  reported® 

Comparison  with  the  literature®  Elsbree  and  McNally  see  internship 
as,  "the  most  hopeful  practice  for  the  training  of  ®  .  ®  principals 
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today".  The  A.A.S.A.  thinks  that  internship  provides  a  way  by  which 

the  superintendent  and  his  colleague  can  determine  the  future  of  a  candi- 
32 

date.  Unruh  sees  the  value  in  a  one  year  internship,  in  that  it  provides 

33 

the  intern  with  specific  experiences  in  the  routines  of  his  school  system. 

So  many  other  writers  also  speak  favourably  of  internships,  that  it  is 
rather  surprising  that  more  Canadian  centres  have  not  adopted  similar  plans. 
It  has  already  been  suggested,  and  it  may  well  be,  however,  that  many 
systems  consider  the  vice-principalship  as  a  satisfactory  internship  plan. 

Procedures  Ranked  in  Importance. 

The  eighteen  superintendents  were  asked  to  rank  the  seven  selection 
procedures  in  order  of  their  importance  to  themselves  when  selecting  per¬ 
sons  for  administrative  positions.  Fifteen  superintendents  completed  all 
or  part  of  this  question,  and  of  the  fifteen,  eight,  or  53  per  cent  con¬ 
sidered  the  interview  to  be  the  most  important  selection  procedure.  Five 
of  these  superintendents  were  of  secondary  systems. 

Four  superintendents  rated  Field  Checks  as  being  the  most  important 
procedure.  Three  of  these  were  elementary-school  superintendents.  Also 
rated  by  the  superintendents  as  being  of  some  importance  were  Application 
Forms  and  Letters  of  Recommendation.  If  this  is  true,  it  would  seem  that 
what  writers  call  traditional  selection  devices  (i.e.  interviews,  recom- 


W,  S.  Elsbree  and  J»  McNally,  Elementary  School  Administration, 
(New  York,  American  Book  Company,  1951)  p.  19, 

32 

A.A.S.A.  loc.  cit . 

33  A.  Unruh,  "Internship",  Nations  Schools,  59;  63-64,  May,  1957. 
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mendations,  application  forms,  etc.)  are  still  most  highly  favoured  by 
superintendents  of  large  systems  in  Eastern  Canada,  for  as  yet,  little 
importance  is  attached  by  them  to  such  procedures  as  testing  and  intern¬ 
ship,  which  find  so  much  favour  in  the  literature  to-day . 

Table  B-XI  of  Appendix  B  gives  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the 

data. 


Comparison  with  the  literature.  Hall  and  McIntyre  believe  that: 

until  adequate  success  criteria  are  developed,  it  might  seem 
somewhat  illogical  to  recommend  certain  sdection  procedures  over 
others.  On  the  other  hand,  although  there  are  no  conclusive 
answers  to  the  selection  problem,  persons  responsible  for 
selection  must  be  wary  of  completely  discarding  any  device 
that  passes  common-sense  tests. 

They  recommend  the  use  of  rating  scales  and  test;  consider  that 

use  of  factors  such  as  age,  sex,  and  physical  fitness  should  be  governed 

by  common  sense;  allow  that  properly  constructed  biographical  forms 

could  be  used  effectively,  and  pretty  well  discard  the  use  of  letters 

34 

of  recommendation  and  the  "quickie"  interview.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
the  procedures  they  consider  first,  are  considered  last  by  many  superin¬ 
tendents  . 

It  was  Briner's  conclusion,  however,  that  superintendents  actually 
know  much  more  about  selection  than  they  use.  They  tend  to  let  personal 
prejudices  overide  the  help  they  might  get  from  various  selection  devices, 
and  although  they  are  generally  agreed  on  what  a  good  administrator  should 


34 


Hall  and  McIntyre,  0£.  cit . ,  pp.  422-423. 
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o  c 

be,  they  do  not  often  pick  persons  who  agree  with  that  idea, 

VI.  SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  IV 

Identification,  Candidates  from  within  the  system  were  most 
frequently  identified  by  the  superintendent  in  consultation  with  other 
administrative  personnel.  Candidates  from  outside  the  system  were  al¬ 
most  always  identified  as  a  result  of  newspaper  advertising,  but  only 
three  systems  had  recruited  administrative  personnel  from  outside  their 
systems  in  the  last  three  years.  The  literature  recommends  that  all 
systems  should  widen  the  geographical  area  from  which  they  draw  their 
administrative  personnel. 

All  systems  attempted  to  identify  their  candidates  before  they 
were  needed.  Most  kept  a  list  of  suitable  candidates  on  hand  from  year 
to  year.  Only  one  system  indicated  that  it  attempted  to  identify  candi¬ 
dates  while  those  persons  were  still  completing  their  education.  The 
literature  recommends  all  three  practices. 

Determining  Qualifications  Needed.  In  Ontario,  the  Department  of 
Education  states  that  all  appointees  to  the  principalship  must  hold  a 
degree.  Secondary  school  appointees,  in  practice,  must  hold  a  degree  and 
a  Principal's  Certificate,  regardless  of  whether  they  are  appointed  to  a 
principalship  or  to  a  vice-principalship .  Additional  qualifications  for 


q  5 

C.  Briner,  "The  Identification  and  Definition  of  the  Criteria 
Relevant  to  the  Selection  of  Public  School  Administrative  Personnel", 
(Doctor's  Thesis.  Stanford  University,)  1958. 
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appointees  were  most  often  determined  by  committees,  whose  membership 
always  included  the  superintendent,  and  frequently  included  the  superin¬ 
tendent's  assistants  and  members  of  the  school  board.  Principals  and 
teachers  rarely  served  on  such  committees.  The  literature  recommends 
that  not  only  members  from  the  administrative  staff  should  be  used  on 
these  committees,  but  also  members  of  the  supervisory  and  teaching  staff. 

Most  systems  analyzed  the  qualifications  needed  by  their  admini¬ 
strators  on  a  system-wide  basis,  A  few  analyzed  them  on  an  individual 
school  basis,  and  one  system  always  used  both  methods  of  analysis.  The 
latter  two  methods  are  those  most  favoured  by  the  literature. 

Methods  of  Selection.  All  the  superintendents  follow  the  policy 
recommended  by  the  literature  and  consider  several  persons  for  every 
administrative  vacancy.  Two  patterns  of  actual  selection  emerge;  one 
in  which  the  superintendent  and  his  committee  make  the  final  selection  of 
candidates  which  is  then  ratified  by  the  school  board.  The  other  method 
is  one  in  which  the  superintendent  and  his  committee  select  several  suit¬ 
able  candidates  and  present  them  to  the  board,  who  then  makes  the  final 
selection.  Either  method  finds  approval  in  the  literature  as  long  as 
the  superintendent  makes  the  final  selection  or  recommendation  to  the  board. 

Special  Selection  Procedures  and  Devices. 

Applications .  Three  types  of  applications  made  for  administrative 
positions  are  listed  in  order  here  -  (1)  informal  indications  of  interest; 
(2)  formal,  personally  written  applications  in  the  form  of  letters,  and 
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(3)  formal  applications  written  on  a  standardized  application  form. 

Although  six  superintendents  indicated  that  applications  were  never  used 
in  their  systems,  only  in  three  cases  did  the  data  from  the  Principals'  Ques¬ 
tionnaires  substantiate  that  information.  More  applications  of  a  formal 
type  were  requested  from  candidates  from  outside  the  system  than  from  those 
who  came  from  within.  The  literature  expresses  the  opinion  that  a  scien¬ 
tifically  constructed  application  form  or  biographical  data  sheet  can  be  a 
very  valuable  aid  in  selection. 

Interviews .  Candidates  for  secondary  school  administrative  posi¬ 
tions  in  Ontario  must  all  be  interviewed  before  their  application  to  train 
for  a  Principal's  Certificate  is  approved.  The  eleven  systems  which  accept 
outside  applications  all  use  interviews.  Candidates  from  most  of  the  sys¬ 
tems  indicated  that  they  had  been  interviewed  either  formally  or  informally 
during  the  time  that  they  had  been  inspected.  The  literature  suggests 
that  the  usual  short  interview  is  practically  worthless. 

Assessment  of  University  Transcripts.  Although  only  six  superin¬ 
tendents  indicated  that  they  assessed  university  transcripts,  some  candi¬ 
dates  from  every  system  reported  that  their  transcripts  were  available  to 
the  superintendent.  This  may  mean,  however,  that  they  were  assessed  for 
salary  purposes  rather  than  for  academic  reasons.  The  literature  suggests 
that  because  of  the  difference  in  courses,  titles  and  marking  practices, 
accurate  assessment  of  transcripts  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Other 
writers  feel  that  high  marks  in  themselves  are  a  criterion  that  should  not 


be  overlooked  in  selection. 
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Individual  Tests.  Tests  are  not  used  as  part  of  the  selection 
procedure  in  any  of  the  systems  surveyed  by  this  study.  The  literature, 
however,  suggests  that  a  battery  of  tests  could  be  used  to  good  advantage 
in  order  to  select  the  best  of  the  available  applicants,  for  administra¬ 
tive  positions . 

Tests  of  Physical  Ability.  Physical  examinations  are  rarely 
required  of  any  candidates,  but  more  often  of  those  coming  from  outside 
the  system  than  from  within.  Although  the  superintendents  of  ten  systems 
indicated  that  they  made  some  use  of  them,  in  practice,  appointees  from 
three  systems  only  reported  their  use.  The  literature  proposes  that  they 
should  be  used,  suggesting  that  since  administrators  use  much  more  physical 
energy  than  might  be  expected,  good  health  is  a  necessity. 

Recommendations .  Seven  superintendents  indicated  that  their  sys¬ 
tems  required  references  to  be  submitted  by  candidates  for  administrative 
positions,  but  in  practice,  few  candidates  did  so.  Candidates  from  out¬ 
side  the  system  were  more  frequently  called  upon  for  references  than  were 
a  system's  own  candidates.  The  literature  suggests  that  the  typical 
letter  of  recommendation  is  unreliable,  and  recommends  personal  communi¬ 
cation  by  other  means  than  by  letter. 

Field  Checks.  No  system  made  use  of  any  type  of  observation  for 
candidates  coming  from  outside  the  system,  and  routine  or  multiple  inspec¬ 
tions  were  usually  made  for  a  system's  own  candidates.  The  literature 
suggests  that  well  conducted  field  checks  should  have  a  place  in  a  system's 
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selection  procedures,  especially  for  candidates  who  are  from  outside  the 
system. 


Internship .  Only  one  system  had  a  well  defined  system  of  intern¬ 
ship.  Many  superintendents,  however,  feel  that  the  vice-principalship, 
although  considered  to  be  a  first  administrative  position,  is  a  type  of 
internship  for  the  principalship .  It  seems  to  be  an  unwritten  law  in 
secondary  systems  that  all  promotions  to  the  principalship  are  made  from 
the  ranks  of  the  vice-principals.  Most  vice-principals,  in  secondary 
schools  are  selected  from  the  ranks  of  departments  heads.  The  literature 
wholeheartedly  backs  internship  plans,  seeing  them  as  useful  in  orienting 
candidates  to  the  routines  of  a  system,  and  in  providing  a  way  by  which 
their  future  can  be  determined. 

Procedures  ranked  in  importance.  Superintendents  place  a  great 
deal  of  value  and  reliance  upon  interviews,  field  checks,  applications 
and  letters  of  recommendation.  The  literature,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
not  completely  negating  the  value  of  these  devices,  stresses  the  value  of 
individual  tests  and  rating  scales,  and  of  internship  plans. 
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CHAPTER  V 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  conclusions  stated  in  this  chapter  are  based  upon  findings 
of  the  study.  The  recommendations  are  based  both  upon  findings  of  the 
study  and  on  the  literature  which  was  surveyed. 

I.  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  selection  policies  of  at  least  two  thirds  of  the 
large  urban  school  systems  in  Eastern  Canada  are  not 
set  out  in  written  form. 

2.  The  majority  of  superintendents  rely  upon  the  use  of 
selection  devices  such  as  interviews,  observation  and 
applications  to  decide  whether  candidates  are  suitably 
qualified  for  appointment*  No  use  is  made  of  testing, 
and  very  little  of  internship,  two  procedures  recom¬ 
mended  by  writers  in  the  field  of  Educational  Admini¬ 
stration  to-day. 

3.  Superintendents  and  appointees  disagree  as  to  which 
personal  factors  and  criteria  are  most  important  in 
their  selection.  Superintendents  believe  that  the  ability 
to  get  along  with  people,  and  the  ability  to  exercise 
leadership,  are  personal  qualities  the  possession  of 
which  is  essential  to  principals.  Appointees  believe 
that  factors  related  to  their  teaching  positions,  such 
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as  initiative  and  willingness  to  work,  and  the  ability 
to  teach  are  most  important  and  have  been  responsible 
for  their  own  selection.  There  is  much  less  unanimity 
of  opinion  among  appointees  as  to  which  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant  personal  factors  than  among  superintendents. 

4.  A  candidate's  experience  is  an  extremely  important 
factor  in  selection,  being  rated  highly  by  superinten¬ 
dents  especially  in  those  situations  where  candidates' 
personal  factors  are  generally  equal,  or  in  situations 
where  personal  factors  are  not  taken  into  account  at  all. 

5.  Several  differences  of  practice  exist  between  superin¬ 
tendents  of  elementary  school  systems  and  superintendents 
of  secondary  school  systems  regarding  selection  policies. 
The  former  tend  to  consider  younger  persons,  and  those 
with  less  experience.  They  will  also  appoint  women. 

Many  of  them  require  their  appointees  to  have  a  degree  in 
education  rather  than  in  subject  field.  On  the  other  hand, 
superintendents  of  secondary  school  systems  require 
initially  higher  academic  qualifications  from  all  of  their 
appointees.  More  of  them  reported  that  they  would  con¬ 
sider  applications  from  outside  of  their  systems  than  did 
elementary  school  superintendents. 

6.  Although  many  superintendents  indicate  that  they  will  con¬ 
sider  applications  from  outside  their  systems,  it  was 
found  that  few  such  appointments  are  made.  Those  superin- 
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tendents  who  do  make  such  appointments  come  from  urban 
or  suburban  districts  which  are  characterized  by  growing 
school  populations  and  by  the  need  for  expanding  educa¬ 
tional  facilities.  (Only  ten  per  cent  of  the  appointees 
surveyed  by  this  study  were  appointed  from  outside  of 
the  system  by  which  they  are  presently  employed.) 

7 .  Because  ninety  per  cent  of  the  superintendents  indicated 
that  they  would  prefer  their  appointees  to  have  taken 
courses  in  administration,  supervision  and  curriculum, 
it  is  concluded  that  there  is  a  new  awareness  of  the 
importance  of  these  courses,  growing  in  Eastern  Canada. 

As  yet,  less  than  half  of  their  appointees  have  taken 
these  courses,  at  either  local  or  university  level. 

II.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  study  leads  to  one  main  recommendation  and  a  number  of 
suggestions.  The  recommendation  has  been  suggested  in  part  by  the 

editorial  committee  of  the  1948  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Elementary 

1  2 
School  Principals  and  in  part  by  W.  M.  Hadley. 

National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States,  Department 
of  Elementary  School  Principals,  The  Elementary  School  Principalship, 
(Washington,  1948)  p.  183. 

2 

W.  M.  Hadley,  "The  Selection  of  School  Principals",  American 
School  Board  Journal,  125:  25-26,  July,  1952. 
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The  former  suggested  that  all  selection  policies  should  be  written, 
while  Hadley  recommended  that  the  teachers,  principals,  supervisors  and 
administrators  who  work  closely  with  principals,  can  make  valuable  recom¬ 
mendations  as  to  the  qualifications  administrative  appointees  should 
possess . 

If  many  persons  were  involved  in  forming  a  committee  to  determine 
principal  qualifications,  and  if  the  qualifications  were  set  down  in  a 
written  selection  policy  that  was  made  available  to  the  staff,  several 
benefits  would  result.  It  would  give  guidance  to  institutions  responsible 
for  the  training  of  administrators;  it  would  give  guidance  to  those 
seeking  promotion;  and  it  would  improve  staff  morale. 

The  committee  which  meets  to  draw  up  a  selection  policy  should  con¬ 
sider  using  the  criteria  and  procedures  discussed  in  this  study.  The 
following  suggestions  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  their  discussion. 

1.  Following  the  suggestions  of  writers  in  the  field,  it  is 
recommended  that  applications  be  accepted  from  outside  the 
system  as  well  as  within.  The  stipulation  may  be  made, 
that  all  qualifications  being  equal,  personnel  from  within 
the  system  should  be  given  preference. 

2.  A  committee,  composed  of  representatives  from  the  teaching 
staff,  of  principals  and  of  other  administrative  personnel, 
should  be  used  to  determine  the  necessary  qualifications 
for  administrative  personnel,  not  only  on  a  system  wide 
basis  but  on  an  individual  school  basis  as  well. 

Some  thought  should  be  given  to  the  implications  of  the 
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literature  that  the  age  and  sex  of  administrators  are 
not  significantly  related  to  their  rated  effectiveness. 

4.  Candidates  for  administrative  positions  should  file 
applications  which  would  include  a  standardized  bio¬ 
graphical  data  sheet.  If  applications  are  kept  on  file 
from  year  to  year,  this  sheet  should  be  brought  up  to  date 
periodically . 

3.  Depending  upon  this  system,  a  criterion  of  length  of, 
and  types  of  experience  necessary,  may  be  decided  upon. 

6.  A  Bachelor's  degree  in  Arts  or  Science,  or  its  equiva¬ 
lent  should  be  required.  Other  educational  requirements, 
if  any,  should  be  clearly  stated. 

7.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  use  of  tests  of 
physical  and  mental  ability,  as  suggested  in  the  litera¬ 
ture.  This  may  necessitate  the  establishment  of  certain 
sets  of  criteria. 

8.  The  use  of  letters  of  recommendation  should  be  critically 
examined  in  the  light  of  recent  research  upon  them. 

9.  Since  interviews  have  been  strongly  criticized  in  the 
literature,  their  use  should  be  carefully  considered. 

If  they  are  used,  they  should  be  well  organized  and 
incorporate  the  use  of  a  rating  form. 

10.  If  recommendations  from  the  literature  are  followed,  the 
use  of  field  checks  will  be  considered  for  candidates 
coming  from  within  the  system  and  from  outside  the  system. 
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The  use  of  rating  scales  during  the  period  of  obser¬ 
vation,  and  interviews  with  a  candidate's  immediate 
administrative  superiors  are  also  recommended. 

11.  Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the  strong  recom¬ 
mendations  in  the  literature  for  the  establishment  of  some 
kind  of  internship  plan  within  the  system  for  potential 
administrative  personnel. 

12.  Because  of  the  interest  shown  by  superintendents  in 
courses  in  administration,  supervision  and  curriculum, 
some  thought  should  be  given  to  making  successful  study 
of  all  three  a  necessary  criterion  for  appointment  to  an 
administrative  position. 
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TABLE  A-I 
GENERAL  INFORMATION 


Number  of 
systems  by 
type 

Number  of 

Principals 

employed 

Number  of 

Teachers 

employed 

Selection 

Policies  * 

Written 

Not 

Written 

Partly 

Written 

Elementary 

% 

2 

21-35 

251-350 

0 

2 

(117o) 

0 

1 

36-50 

501-1000 

0 

1 

( 

67o) 

0 

2 

51-80 

501-1000 

l 

(6%)v 

1 

( 

67o) 

0 

2 

51-80 

Over  1000 

0 

1 

( 

67o) 

1 

(67o)* 

1 

Over  80 

Over  1000 

0 

0 

1 

(6%) 

Secondary 

1 

6-10 

101-250 

0 

1 

( 

67>) 

0 

2 

6-10 

351-500 

0 

1 

( 

67o) 

1 

(6%) 

1 

6-10 

501-1000 

0 

1 

( 

67>) 

0 

1 

11-20 

501-1000 

0 

1 

( 

67o) 

0 

1 

11-20 

Over  1000 

0 

1 

( 

67o) 

0 

1 

21-35 

Over  1000 

0 

1 

( 

67o) 

0 

Unified 

1 

21-35 

501-1000 

0 

0 

1 

( 670)  * 

1 

51-80 

Over  1000 

0 

0 

1 

(67,)* 

1 

Over  80 

Over  1000 

0 

0 

1 

(67,)* 

Totals 

1 

(6%) 

11 

(627o) 

6 

(337.) 

*  The  asterisk  denotes  that  the  selection  policies  are  available 
to  the  staff. 

a  Percentages  are  based  on  a  total  of  eighteen  systems. 
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AGE  OF  ADMINISTRATORS  AT  TIME  OF  FIRST  APPOINTMENT 


Type  of 

Age  preferred  by 

Actual  Age  of  New 

System 

Superintendent 

Administrators 

Range 

Range 

Mean 

Elementary 

A 

28-50 

32-47 

37 

B 

30-45 

28-32 

30 

C 

30-40 

36-48 

40 

D 

30-45 

30-46 

37 

E 

- * 

23-49 

33 

F 

33-49 

29-50 

35 

G 

_ * 

27-49 

36 

H 

30-45 

30-49 

35 

Average  mean  age 

35 

Secondary 

A 

35-50 

37-56 

45 

B 

36-48 

44-51 

48 

C 

35-45 

38-50 

42 

D 

30-40 

32-56 

38 

E 

40-50 

38-57 

48 

F 

40-50 

33-47 

38 

G 

_ * 

23-58 

44 

Average  mean  age 

43 

Unified 

A 

under  40 

40-53 

44 

B 

•k 

27-46 

38 

C 

40-50 

32-44 

37 

Average  mean  age 

40 

*  The  dashes  indicate  that  no  information  was  given  on  the 
questionnaire . 
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TABLE  A-III 

NATURE  OF  FIRST  ADMINISTRATIVE  POSITIONS 


Type  of 
System 

Sex  of 

Administrator 

Type  of  First 

Position 

Frequency 

Elementary 

Male 

Principal 

30 

Vice -Principal 

57 

Assistant  Princ. 

4 

Female 

Principal 

3 

Vice-Principal 

8 

Assistant  Princ. 

0 

Secondary 

Male 

Principal 

4 

Vice-Principal 

61 

Assistant  Princ. 

0 

Female 

Principal 

0 

Vice-Principal 

0 

Assistant  Princ. 

0 

Unified 

Male 

Principal 

17 

Vice -Principal 

5 

Assistant  Princ. 

0 

Female 

Principal 

3 

Vice -Principal 

0 

Assistant  Princ. 

0 

Number  of 

women  appointed  -  14 

Number  of 

men  appointed  -  178 

. 
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TABLE  A- IV 

YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE  PRIOR  TO  FIRST  APPOINTMENT 


Type  of 

System 

Years  of  experience 
preferred  by 
Superintendent 

Actual  years  of 
experience  of  new 
Administrators 

Range 

Range 

Mean 

Elementary 

A 

8-10 

5-21 

12 

B 

10 

7-8 

8 

C 

5-10 

12-27 

17 

D 

7-20  (6-10*) 

11-25 

15 

E 

6-10 

2-26 

10 

F 

8-10* 

7-25 

12 

G 

6-10 

1-30 

13 

H 

over  10 

10-29 

16 

Average  number 

of 

years '  experience 

13 

Secondary 

A 

10-15 

13-31 

20 

B 

12  plus 

17-27 

22 

C 

6-10* 

10-19 

14 

D 

6-10 

8-33 

16 

E 

20-25 

8-29 

26 

F 

6-10* 

6-18 

12 

G 

10 

0-33 

23 

Average  number 

of 

years '  experience 

19 

Unified 

A 

6-10* 

16-27 

21 

B 

6-10 

7-25 

15 

C 

10 

9-16 

11 

Average  number 

of 

years  1  experience 

16 

*  The  asterisk  indicates  that  the  range  of  experience  indicated, 
is  required  by  School  Board  policy,  as  interpreted  by  the  Superintendent. 
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*  This  is  interpreted  as  meaning  that  all  systems  use  this  as  one  method  by  which  applicants 
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METHODS  OF  JOB  ANALYSIS  IN  EIGHTEEN 
LARGE  URBAN  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  * 


Number  of 
systems 
by  type 

Analysis  of  Job 
Qualifications 
on  system  wide 
basis 

Analysis  of  Job 
Qualifications 
on  individual 
school  basis. 

Elementary 

6 

Always 

Never 

1 

Occasionally 

Never 

1 

Always 

Always 

Secondary 

2 

Always 

Never 

4 

Always 

Occasionally 

1 

Always 

Always 

Unified 

1 

Never 

Always 

1 

No  formal  statement 

of  any  kind 

1 

Always 

Never 

*  Information  from  the  Superintendents1  Questionnaires. 
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APPENDIX  C 

THE  QUESTIONNAIRES  FOR 
SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND 


PRINCIPALS 


DIVISION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 
UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA 


PROCEDURES  AND  CRITERIA  USED  IN  SELECTING  ADMINISTRATIVE 

PERSONNEL 


To  the  Superintendent: 

This  questionnaire  has  been  designed  to  survey 
current  Canadian  practices  in  the  selection  of  persons 
for  their  first  administrative  position  in  education. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  the  first  administrative 
position  a  person  occupies  in  a  school  system  refers  to 
either  the  pr incipal sh ip  or  ass  is t ant-pr in cipalsh ip 
( vi ce-pr incipalship) ,  depending  upon  which  occurs  first. 

The  questionnaire  is  designed  to  take  a  minimum 
amount  of  your  time.  Most  questions  can  be  answered 
with  either  a  single  check  or  a  few  words.  One  question 
provides  you  with  the  scope  to  write  a  paragraph  or  two, 
if  you  wish  to  do  so.  You  may  wish  to  glance  over  the 
whole  questionnaire  before  beginning  to  answer. 

Your  reply  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence,  and 
the  report  will  not  identify  individuals  or  school  systems. 
Please  return  the  completed  questionnaire  by  May  20th  in 
the  enclosed  envelope. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


Yours  truly, 


A.  GENERAL  INFORMATION 


1.  The  size  of  the  system 

a)  The  number  of  teachers.  Check  ONE  of  the  following. 

1 .  Under  100 

2.  101  -  250 

3.  251  -  350 

4.  351  -  500 

5.  501  -  1000 

6.  over  1000 

b)  The  number  of  principals.  Check  ONE  of  the  following. 

1 .  5  and  under 

2.  6-10 

3 .  11-20 

4 .  21-35 

5.  36  -  50 

6.  51  -  80 
7  .  over  80 

2.  Position  of  the  person  answering  this  questionnaire. 

Check  ONE  of  the  following. 

a)  Superintendent 

b)  Assistant  Superintendent 

c)  Director  of  Teaching 
Per  sonne 1 

d)  Other.  Please  write  in. 


3.  Are  the  policies  for  selecting  personnel  for  their 
first  administrative  position  in  your  system  recorded 
in  written  form?  Check  ONE  of  the  following. 

Yes  (_)  No  (_)  Partly  (_) 

4.  If  the  policies  are  written,  are  they  available  to  your 
teaching  staff?  Check  YES  or  NO. 

Yes  (  )  No  (  ) 


(_) 

(_) 

(  ) 


(_) 
(_) 
(_) 
(_) 
(_) 
(_) 
(  ) 


(_) 
(_) 
(_) 
(_) 
(_) 
(  ) 


B.  CRITERIA 


In  some  centres  the  school  board  will  set  a  certain 
level  of  achievement,  aptitude,  standing,  etc.,  which  must 
be  met  for  each  criterion  used.  (The  criteria  used  in  this 
questionnaire  are:  age,  sex,  experience,  training,  schol¬ 

astic  achievement,  intelligence,  physical  fitness,  breadth 
of  knowledge  and  personal  factors.)  In  other  centres  no 
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minimum  levels  are  set  but  the  superintendent  will 
prefer  that  appointees  have  certain  qualifications. 

The  questions  which  follow  are  divided  into 
two  sections.  One  of  these  seeks  to  determine  what 
qualifications  may  be  REQUIRED  by  the  school  board; 
the  second  endeavours  to  discover  what  qualifications 
the  superintendent  PREFERS  appointees  have  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  board  requirements  or  in  addition  to  the 
minimum  board  requirements. 

5  .  AGE 

a)  Does  the  selection  policy  SPECIFY  age  limits 
within  which  candidates  must  fall?  Check  YES 
or  NO. 

Yes  (_)  No  (_) 

If  "yes"  ,  what  are  the  limits?  Please  write  in. 


b)  Are  there  SPECIFIED  age  limits  within  which 

candidates  must  fall  if  they  come  from  outside 
the  system?  Check  YES  or  NO. 

Yes  (_)  No  (_) 

If  "yes"  ,  what  are  the  limits?  Please  write  in. 


c)  If  there  are  no  specified  requirements  as  to 

age,  from  what  age  group  do  you  PREFER  to  appoint 
administrators?  Please  write  in. 


6  .  SEX 

a)  Under  what  conditions,  if  any,  would  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  women  administrators  be  REQUIRED?  Please 
write  in  . 


b)  Which  would  you  generally  PREFER  to  appoint  as 
administrators?  Check  MEN  or  WOMEN. 

Men  (_)  Women  (_) 

c)  If  there  are  no  specified  requirements,  to  which 
positions  or  under  what  conditions,  would  you 
PREFER  to  appoint  a  woman  as  an  administrator 
rather  than  a  man?  Please  write  in. 
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7.  EXPERIENCE 

a)  Does  the  selection  policy  SPECIFY  that  all 
administrative  appointees  have  some  teaching 
experience?  Check  YES  or  NO. 

Yes  (_)  No  (_) 

b)  How  much  teaching  experience  is  SPECIFIED? 
Check  ONE  of  the  following. 


1.  No  stated,  amount  (_) 

2.  Under  5  years  (_) 

3.  6-10  years  (_) 

4.  11  -  15  years  (_) 

5.  Over  15  years  (  ) 


c)  Of  the  total  teaching  experience,  how  much 

MUST  the  candidate  have  done  in  your  system? 
Check  ONE  of  the  following. 


1  .  None  (_) 

2.  Under  5  years  (_) 

3.  6  -  10  years  (_) 

4.  11  -  15  years  (_) 

5.  Over  15  years  (  ) 


d)  If  no  stated  number  of  years  of  teaching 
experience  is  required,  how  many  years  of 
experience  do  you  PREFER  your  appointees  to 
have  had?  Please  write  in. 


8.  TRAINING 

a)  What  minimum  university  education  MUST  candidates 
have  completed  at  the  time  of  their  appointment? 
Check  ONE  of  the  following. 

1.  No  minimum  preparation  specified  (  ) 


2.  Less  than  2  years  (_) 

3.  2  years,  less  than  4  (_) 

4.  4  years,  less  than  5  (_) 

5.  5  years,  less  than  6  (_) 

6.  6  years,  less  than  7  (_) 

7.  More  than  7  years  (_) 


b)  Are  appointees  to  their  first  administrative 
position  REQUIRED  to  have  taken  courses  in  the 
following  subjects?  Check  YES  or  NO. 

1.  Educational  Administration  Yes  (_)  No  (_) 

2.  Curriculum  Yes  (_)  No  (_) 

3.  Supervision  Yes  (_)  No  (_) 

c)  Do  you  PREFER  appointees  to  their  first  adminis¬ 
trative  position  to  have  taken  courses  in  the 
following  subjects? 


4  . 

c)  Check  YES  or  NO. 

1.  Educational  Administration  Yes  (_)  No  (_) 

2.  Curriculum  Yes  (_)  No  (_) 

3.  Supervision  Yes  (_)  No  (_) 

d)  If  no  required  standards  of  training  are  set  by 
your  selection  policies,  what  type  of  university 
background  do  you  PREFER  your  appointees  have? 
Please  write  in. 


9.  SCHOLARSHIP 

a)  Is  scholastic  achievement  attained  by  your 
appointees  during  their  period  of  university 
training  a  factor  in  their  selection?  Check 
YES  or  NO. 

Yes  (_)  No  (_) 

b)  Do  the  selection  policies  REQUIRE  the  adminis¬ 
trative  appointees  to  have  attained  a  specified 
level  of  scholastic  achievement  during  their 
university  training  period?  Check  YES  or  NO. 

Yes  (_)  No  (_) 

If  “yes'*,  please  write  in  the  level. 


c)  If  the  level  of  scholastic  achievement  is  not 
specified,  what  level  of  scholarship  do  you 
PREFER  candidates  have?  Please  write  in. 


10.  INTELLIGENCE 

a)  Is  a  candidate ‘s  I.Q.  (as  measured  by  standardized 
tests)  considered  when  appointing  administrators? 
Check  YES  or  NO. 

Yes  (_)  No  (_) 

b)  If  a  minimum  I.Q.  is  REQUIRED,  please  write  in 
the  score. 


c)  If  there  is  no  limitation,  what  range,  if  any,  do 
you  PREFER  your  appointees  have?  Please  write  in. 
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11.  KNOWLEDGE 


.5  . 


a)  Are  appointees  REQUIRED  to  have  a  broad  general 
knowledge  of  educational  theory  and  practice  as 
measured,  by  written  examinations  administered 
during  the  selection  process?  Check  YES  or  NO. 

Yes  (_)  No  (_) 

b)  Are  appointees  REQUIRED  to  have  a  good  knowledge 
of  a  subject  matter  field  as  measured  by  written 
examinations  administered  during  the  selection 
process?  Check  YES  or  NO. 

Yes  (_)  No  (_) 

c)  If  candidates  are  not  required  to  show  their 
knowledge  by  writing  formal  examinations  and 
if  you  had  to  choose  between  a  knowledge  of 
subject  matter  and  a  knowledge  of  educational 
theory  and  practice,  which  one  would  you  PREFER 
that  candidates  have?  Check  ONE  of  the  following. 

1.  Good  knowledge  of  educational  theory  and 

practice .  (_) 

2.  Good  knowledge  of  a  subject  matter  field. (_) 

3.  No  preference  (_) 

12.  PERSONAL  FACTORS 

a)  How  necessary  for  being  appointed  to  an  adminis¬ 
trative  position  is  the  possession  of  each  personal 
quality  listed  below?  Please  check  each  one 
according  to  this  scale: 

1  .  --  essential 

2 .  --  impor  t an  t 

3.  —  useful 

4.  --  not  necessary 


1.  Ability  to  get  along  with 


people . 

(  > 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

2  . 

Leadership 

o 

(_) 

(_) 

(_) 

3  . 

Organizing  and  executive 
ab ili ty  . 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

4  . 

Tact  and  diplomacy 

(_) 

(_) 

(_) 

(_) 

5. 

Good  judgment  and  common 
sense 

(_) 

(_) 

(_) 

(_) 

6  . 

Active  participation  in 
professional  organizations 

(_) 

(_) 

(_) 

(_) 

7  . 

Interest  in,  and  liking 
f  or  ,  children 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

8. 

Ability  to  teach 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

9  . 

Char  ac ter 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

C  ) 

10  . 

Appe  ar  ance 

(_) 

(_) 

(_) 

(_) 

11  . 

Poise  and.  emotional 
stability 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

6  . 


12. 

Good  health 

1 

/'“N 

1 

_)  <_> 

( 

13  . 

Interest  in  community 
affairs 

(  )  ( 

)  (  ) 

( 

14  . 

Sense  of  humour 

(_)  c 

")  (_) 

( 

15. 

Initiative  and  willingness 
to  work  » 

(  )  ( 

)  (  ) 

( 

b)  You  may  deem  some  of  the  items  listed  directly 
above  as  being  much  more  important  than  others. 
Please  list,  in  order  of  importance,  those  five 
items  which  you  PREFER  appointees  have. 

1  . 


2  . 


3  . 


4  . 


5  . 


13.  The  criteria  sometimes  used  in  the  selection  of 

personnel  for  their  first  administrative  positions 
have  been  incorporated  into  the  foregoing  questions 
Usually  these  criteria  do  not  carry  equal  weight. 
Using  the  numbers  1  to  9,  please  rank  the  criteria 
in  their  relative  order  of  importance  to  you  when 
you  select  persons  for  administrative  positions. 

Age  _ _ 

Sex  _ 

Experience  _ 

Training  _ 

Scholastic  achievement  _ 

Intelligence  _ 

Personal  factors  _ _ 

Physical  fitness  _ 

Breadth  of  knowledge  _ 


C.  SELECTION  PROCEDURES 


Please  place  your  answer  to  the  following  questions  in 
one  of  the  spaces  to  the  right  of  that  question.  Use 
the  following  scale: 


1 .  —  always 

2 .  --  f  r  e  quent ly 

3.  —  occasionally 

4.  —  never 

Please  answer  EVERY  Part  of  ALL  questions. 
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IDENTIFICATION  OF  CANDIDATES 


7  . 


In  this  part  of  the  questionnaire,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  distinction  between  identification  and  final 
selection  of  candidates.  Identification,  as  used  here, 
means  that  process  by  which  the  identity  of  possible 
candidates  is  secured.  Selection  refers  to  the  act 
whereby  a  candidate  is  accepted  for  appointment. 


14  . 


IDENTIFICATION  FROM  WITHIN  THE  SYSTEM 
Identification  is  made  by:  1  2 

a)  the  superintendent  alone;  (_)  (_) 

b)  the  superintendent  in  consultation 
with  other  administrative  personnel 

in  the  system;  (__)  (_) 

Please  state  which  personnel 


3  4 

(_)  (_) 

(  )  (  ) 


c)  having  names  submitted  for 
consideration  by  supervisory 

personnel;  (_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 

d)  requesting,  by  means  of  a 

form  letter  or  weekly  bulletin, 
applications  from  the  teaching 

staff ;  (_)  (_'  (_)  (_) 

e)  other.  Please  specify. 


15  . 


IDENTIFICATION  FROM  OUTSIDE  THE  SYSTEM 


Are  applications  from  outside  the  system  considered  ? 
Check  YES  or  NO. 


-  Yes  (_) 

If  "yes"  ,  identification  is  made: 

a)  from  applications  received  as  1  2 

a  result  of  advertising;  (_)  (_) 

b)  by  requesting  names  from 
teachers*  colleges  or  faculties 

of  education;  (_)  (_) 

c)  other.  Please  specify. 


No  (_) 

3  4 

(_)  (_) 

(  )  (  ) 


16.  OTHER  POLICIES 

a)  Do  you  attempt  to  identify 
candidates  before  they  are 
actually  needed? 

b)  Is  a  list  of  suitable  can¬ 
didates  kept  on  hand  from 
year  to  year? 


(_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 
()()()() 
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c)  Is  any  attempt  made  to 

identify  students  in  high 
school  who  appear  to  possess 

those  characteristics  needed  1234 

in  administrators  in  education?  ()()()() 


17.  DETERMINING  THE  QUALIFICATIONS  NEEDED 


a)  Who  determines  what  qualifications  a  principal 
should  have? 


1.  The  school  board 

2.  The  superintendent 
3  .  A  committee 

4.  Principals  only 

5.  Teachers  only 

6.  Others.  Please  specify. 


(_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 
(_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 

(_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 
(_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 
()()()() 


b)  If  a  committee  is  used,  who  sits  on  that 
committee? 


1.  The  superintendent 

2.  The  superintendent’s 
ass  is  tan t  . 

3.  Members  of  the  school 
board. 

4.  Members  of  the  supervisory 
staff. 

5.  School  principals 

6.  Teachers 

7  .  Par  en ts 

8 .  Pu  pi 1 s 

9.  Others.  Please  specify. 


(_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 

C_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 

(_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 

(_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 
(_)  (_>  (_) 
c_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 

(_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 
()()()() 


c)  The  qualifications  for  the  job  of  principal  may 
be  analyzed,  either  in  terms  of  the  requirements 
of  particular  schools  or  on  a  system-wide  basis. 
Is  the  job  of  principal  in  your  system  analyzed 
on  an  individual  or  a  system-wide  basis? 

1.  A  system-wide  basis  (_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 

2.  An  individual  school  basis  (_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 

18.  METHODS  OF  SELECTION 

a)  Is  more  than  one  person  considered  when  a 

position  is  vacant?  (_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 

b)  Does  the  superintendent  make 

the  final  selection  of  candidates 
who  are  to  be  recommended  to  the 

board?  ()()()() 


18 


c)  If  a  committee  is  NOT  used  as  part  of  the 
selection  process,  please  check  here.  _ 
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If  a  committee  is  used,  what  is  its 
compo  s i t ion? 

1 

1.  The  superintendent  (_) 

2.  The  superintendent’s 

assistant  (  ) 

3.  Members  of  the  school  board.  (  ) 

4.  Members  of  the  supervisory 

staff  (  ) 

5.  School  principals  (_) 

6.  Teachers  (_) 

7 .  Parents  (_) 

8.  Others.  Please  specify 


2 

(_) 

(_) 

(_) 

(_) 
(_) 
(_) 
(  ) 


3  4 

(_)  <_> 

(_)  (_) 
(_)  (_) 

(_)  c_) 
(_)  (_) 
(_)  (_) 
(  )  (  ) 


19.  APPLICATION  FORMS 


Please  check  here  if  you  do  NOT  use  application 
forms  or  letters  of  application  as  part  of  the 
selective  process.  _ _ 

If  you  make  use  of  application  forms  or  letters  of 
application,  please  answer  these  questions. 


Does  your  system  make  use  of  application  forms 
or  letters  of  application  for  candidates  who  come 
f  r  om  : 

12  3  4 

a)  within  the  system?  (_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 

b)  outside  the  system?  (_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 

20.  INTERVIEWS 

If  you  do  NOT  use  interviews  as  part  of  the.  selec¬ 
tive  process,  please  check  here.  _ _ 

If  you  use  interviews,  please  answer  the  following 
questions  • 


a) 


Does  your  system  use  interviews  for  candidates 
who  come  f  r om : 

12  3  4 


1.  within  the  system? 

2.  outside  the  system? 


(_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 
()()()() 


b)  They  are  conducted  by: 


1.  the  superintendent 

2.  the  superintendent’s 
assistant 

3.  the  personnel  officer 

4 .  a  committee 

5.  other.  Please  specify. 


(_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 

(_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 
(_)  (_)  (_>  (_) 
()()()() 


•  - 
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c)  If  a  committee  is  used,  it  is 
composed  of : 

1.  the  superintendent 
2  .  the  superintendent’s 
assistant 

3.  members  of  the  board 

4.  members  of  the  super¬ 

visory  staff 

5.  school  principals 

6  .  parents 

7  .  teachers 

8.  others.  Please  specify. 


12  3  4 

(_)  <_)  <_>  (_) 

(_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 
(_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 

(_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 
(_)  <_>  (_)  (_) 
(_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 
()()()() 


d)  Is  a  prepared  rating  form  used 
during  the  interview? 


()()()() 


21.  ASSESSMENT  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRANSCRIPTS 


If  you  do  NOT  assess  university  transcripts  as  part 
of  the  selective  process,  please  check  here.  _ 


If  you  assess  university  transcripts,  please  answer 
the  following  questions. 

Do  you  assess  the  academic  records  of  candidates  from 


(_)  (_)  <_) 
(_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 

22.  PHYSICAL  FITNESS 


a)  within  the  system? 

b)  outside  the  system? 


Do  you  require  that  candidates  undergo  a  physical 
examination  if  they  come  from: 

a)  within  the  system? 

b)  outside  the  system? 

23.  INDIVIDUAL  TESTS 

a)  Do  you  use  any  individual 
mental  ability  tests  as  part 

of  the  selective  process?  (_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 

b)  Do  you  use  any  personality 
tests  as  part  of  the  selective 

process?  (_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 

c)  If  you  use  either  mental  ability  or 

personality  tests,  please  specify 
type  and.  title. _ 


(_)  <_>  <_>  <_> 
()()()() 
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24.  RECOMMENDATIONS 


If  you  do  NOT  use  letters  of  recommendation  as  part 
of  the  selective  process,  please  check  here.  _ 


If  you  require  letters  of  reference,  or  recommenda¬ 
tion,  please  answer  the  following  questions. 


a)  Are  letters  of  recommendation  requested  for 
candidates  from: 

12  3  4 

1.  within  the  system?  (_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 

2.  outside  the  system?  (_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 

b)  Are  the  letters: 


1.  forwarded  by  the  applicant?  (_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 

2.  confidential,  and  sent 
directly  to  you  by  the  person 

making  the  recommendation?  (_)  (  )  (  )  (  ) 


c)  Do  you  make  use  of  a  standard  (_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 

form?  If  you  do,  are  they  in 
the  f orm  o f : 


1.  rating  scales? 

2.  anecdotal  reports? 


(_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 
()()()() 


d)  From  whom  do  you  usually  request  references  or 
letters  of  recommendation?  Please  write  in. 


25.  FIELD  CHECKS 

If  you  do  NOT  use  field  checks  or  special  observations, 
please  check  here. 


If  you  use  field  checks,  please  indicate  who  makes 
the  check. 

a)  the  superintendent 

b)  the  superintendent’s 
assistant 

c)  members  of  the  supervisory 
staff 

d)  Others.  Please  specify. 


26.  INTERNSHIP 

If  you  make  use  of  an  internship  plan  as  part  of  the 
selective  process,  would,  you  please  give  a  brief 
account  of  it. 


(_) 

(. 

_) 

( 

_) 

(_) 

(_) 

(. 

_) 

( 

_) 

(_) 

(  ) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

(  ) 
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27.  The  procedures  sometimes  used  in  the  selection  of 
personnel  for  their  first  administrative  position 
have  been  incorporated  in  to  the  foregoing  questions. 
Using  the  numbers  1  to  7,  please  rank  the  selection 
procedures  in  their  relative  importance  to  you  when 
you  select  persons  for  administrative  positions. 

Application  forms  or  letters  of  application  ______ 

Interviews  _ 

University  transcripts  _ _ 

Individual  tests  _ 

References  or  letters  of  recommendation  _ 

Field  checks  _ 

Internship  _ 


28.  If  there  are  other  criteria  or  procedure  which  you 
believe  to  be  important,  please  describe  them.  If 
you  have  any  comments  about  either  the  questionnaire 
or  the  research  project,  please  feel  free  to  express 
th  em  . 


To  the  Principal: 


The  enclosed  questionnaire  has  been  compiled  to  collect  data  for  a  research  study  which  I  am  conduct¬ 
ing  in  the  Division  of  Educational  Administration  at  the  University  of  Alberta.  Professor  John  H.  M. 
Andrews  is  my  advisor. 

The  questionnaire  is  designed  to  survey  current  practices  in  the  procedures  followed  and  the  criteria 
used  in  appointing  teachers  to  their  first  administrative  position.  You  are  one  of  a  group  of  principals 
across  Canada  who  has  been  selected  to  participate  in  the  study.  I  earnestly  solicit  your  co-operation. 

You  are  asked  to  place  your  name  on  this  page  so  that  we  can  obtain  a  check  on  those  who  return  the 
questionnaire  and  thus  avoid  duplication.  As  soon  as  this  page  is  received,  it  will  be  destroyed  so  that  there 
will  be  no  means  of  identifying  your  answers.  All  responses  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence  and  neither 
you  nor  your  school  system  will  be  identified  in  the  thesis.  It  would  be  greatly  appreciated  if  you  would 
return  the  completed  questionnaire  within  a  week  of  its  receipt. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance. 


Yours  truly, 


Name : 


DIVISION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 

University  of  Alberta 


Procedures  and  Criteria  Used  in  Selecting  Administrative  Personnel 


PRINCIPAL’S  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Most  of  the  questions  in  this  questionnaire  can  be  answered  by  a  single  check, 
or  a  word  or  phrase.  Two  questions  will  provide  you  with  scope  to  write  a 
paragraph  or  two,  if  you  wish  to  do  so.  You  may  wish  to  glance  over  the 
whole  questionnaire  before  beginning. 


A.  GENERAL  INFORMATION 


B.  PERSONAL  INFORMATION 


1.  The  size  of  the  system. 

a)  The  number  of  teachers.  Check  ONE  of  the  following. 


1.  Under  100  .  (  ) 

2.  101  -  250  .  (  ) 

3.  251  -  350  .  (  ) 

4.  351  -  500  .  (  ) 

5.  501  -  1000  .  (  ) 

6.  Over  1000  (  ) 

b)  The  number  of  principals.  Check  ONE  of  the  follow¬ 
ing. 

1.  5  and  under  .  (  ) 

2.  6  -  10  .  (  ) 

3.  11  -  20  .  (  ) 

4.  21  -  35  .  (  ) 

5.  36  -  50  (  ) 

6.  51  -  80  .  (  ) 

7.  Over  80  .  (  ) 


2.  Position  of  the  person  answering  this  questionnaire. 


Check  ONE  of  the  following. 

1.  Principal  (  ) 

2.  Vice-principal  .  (  ) 

3.  Assistant-principal  (  ) 


3.  Grades  under  your  supervision.  CIRCLE  those  applicable. 
K,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 

10,  11,  12,  13,  special  classes 


5.  Please  indicate  your  age  at  the  time  of  your  appointment. 

(  )  years 

6.  Please  indicate  your  sex.  Check  MALE  or  FEMALE. 

Male  (  )  Female  (  ) 

7.  TRAINING 

a)  How  many  years  of  university  training  did  you  have 
at  the  time  of  your  appointment?  Please  write  in. 


b)  List  the  degrees,  if  any,  that  you  held  at  the  time  of 
your  appointment.  Please  write  in. 


c)  At  the  time  of  your  appointment,  had  you  taken 
courses  in  the  following?  Please  check  YES  or  NO. 

1.  Educational  Administration  Yes  (  )  No  (  ) 

2.  Curriculum  Yes(  )  No(  ) 

3.  Supervision  Yes  (  )  No  (  ) 

8.  EXPERIENCE,  AT  TIME  OF  APPOINTMENT 

a)  Numbers  of  years  teaching  experience, 

Grades  1  -  8?  (  ) 

b)  Number  of  years  teaching  experience, 

Grades  9  -  13?  (  ) 


4.  Number  of  full-time  teachers  (not  counting  yourself) 
in  the  school.  Check  ONE  of  the  following. 


1.  5  and  under  .  (  ) 

2.  6-10  .  (  ) 

3.  11  -  20  .  (  ) 

4.  Over  20  . - .  (  ) 


c)  Number  of  years  teaching  experience  in  your  present 

school  system  but  prior  to  your  appointment?  (  ) 

d)  What  position  did  you  have  immediately  prior  to  your 
appointment?  Please  write  in. 


e)  If  you  were  teaching'  in  high  school,  in  which  subject 
field  did  you  do  most  of  your  teaching?  Please 
write  in. 


f)  If  you  were  teaching  in  grade  school,  at  which  grade 
level  had  you  done  most  of  your  teaching?  Please 
write  in. 


g)  If  you  undertook  an  administrative  internship,  please 
describe  briefly  its  nature  and  length. 


12.  How  many  hours  per  week,  on  the  average,  did  you 


usually  give  to  these  lay 
ONE  of  the  following. 

groups  and  activities? 

Check 

1.  One  hour 

(  ) 

5. 

Five  hours 

( 

) 

2.  Two  hours 

(  ) 

6. 

Six-seven  hours 

( 

) 

3.  Three  hours 

(  ) 

7. 

Eight-nine  hours 

( 

) 

4.  Four  hours 

(  ) 

8. 

Ten  or  more  hours 

( 

) 

13.  Name  the  PROFESSIONAL  clubs  and  organizations  to 
which  you  belonged  prior  to  your  appointment,  and 
indicate  any  offices  you  may  have  held.  Please  write  in. 
Clubs  and  Organizations  Offices 


C.  ABILITY 

9.  Was  a  transcript  of  your  academic  record  available  to 
the  superintendent?  Check  YES  or  NO. 

Yes  (  )  No  (  ) 

10.  If  you  were  awarded  any  academic  medals,  scholarships 
or  fellowships  prior  to  your  appointment,  please  indicate 
the  nature  of  the  award (s). 


14.  How  many  hours  per  week  on  the  average  did  you  us¬ 
ually  give  to  these  PROFESSIONAL  clubs  and  organi¬ 
zations  ?  Check  ONE  of  the  following. 


1. 

One  hour 

( 

) 

5. 

Five  hours 

( 

) 

2. 

Two  hours 

( 

) 

6. 

Six-seven  hours 

( 

) 

O 

O. 

Three  hours 

( 

) 

7. 

Eight-nine  hours 

( 

) 

4. 

Four  hours 

( 

) 

8. 

Ten  or  more  hours 

( 

) 

15.  Prior  to  your  appointment,  what  lay  and  professional 
organizations  did  you  belong  to  whose  membership  in¬ 
cluded  leading  educators  of  your  present  school  system. 
Please  write  in. 


D.  PERSONAL  FACTORS 


11.  In  what  type  of  lay  organizations  or  community  pro¬ 
grams  did  you  participate  prior  to  your  appointment? 
Please  indicate  your  status  in  each  type  by  circling  the 
number  to  the  right  of  each  item  listed  below  according 
to  the  following  scale. 

1.  Held  a  major  office  or  committee  chairmanship. 

2.  An  active  member. 

3.  Held  membership  but  was  not  active. 

4.  Not  a  member. 


a)  Business  organizations 

b)  Church,  synagogue  or  other 
religious  organization 

c)  Community  recreation 

d)  Health  and  social  welfare  groups  - 

i.e.  Red  Cross,  United  Appeal,  etc. 

e)  Local  political  club  or  party 

f)  Lodge,  fraternity  or  sorority 

g)  Recreational,  social  or  cultural  groups 

h)  Veterans  and  patriotic  organizations 

i)  Youth  groups  -  Scouts,  Guides,  etc. 


12  3  4 

12  3  4 

12  3  4 

12  3  4 

12  3  4 

12  3  4 

12  3  4 

12  3  4 

12  3  4 


16.  In  your  opinion,  how  influential  were  the  factors  listed 
below  in  Helping  you  achieve  your  appointment  to  an 
administrative  position?  Use  the  following  scale. 

1.  Great  influence. 

2.  Some  influence. 

3.  Little  influence. 

4.  No  influence. 

Please  circle  the  number  which  is  to  the  right  of  each 
statement. 


Ability  to  get  along  with  people 
Leadership 

Organizing  and  executive  ability 

Tact  and  diplomacy 

Good  judgment  and  common  sense 

Active  participation  in  professional 
organizations 

Interest  in,  and  liking  for,  children 

Ability  to  teach 

Character 

Appearance 

Poise  and  emotional  stability 
Good  health 

Interest  in  community  affairs 
Sense  of  humour 

Initiative  and  willingness  to  work 


12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 

12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 


17.  Some  of  the  items  listed  directly  above  may  be  more 
important  than  others.  Please  list,  in  order  of  import¬ 
ance,  those  five  items  which,  in  your  opinion,  helped 
you  achieve  your  appointment. 

1 . 

2 . 

3  . . 

4  . 

5  . 

18.  The  criteria  sometimes  used  in  the  selection  of  person¬ 
nel  for  their  first  administrative  position  are  listed  be¬ 
low.  Usually  these  criteria  do  not  carry  equal  weight. 
How  important  do  you  believe  the  possession  of  each  of 
the  following  criteria  was  in  securing  your  appointment? 
Using  the  numbers  from  1  to  9  please  rank  them  in  order 


of  importance. 

Age  (  ) 

Sex  (  ) 

Experience  (  ) 

Training  (  ) 

Scholastic  achievement  (  ) 

Intelligence  (  ) 

Personal  factors  (  ) 

Physical  fitness  (  ) 

Breadth  of  knowledge  (  ) 


E.  PROCEDURES 

19.  If  you  were  teaching  outside  the  school  system  prior 
to  your  appointment,  how  did  you  learn  about  the  posi¬ 
tion  to  which  you  were  appointed?  Please  write  in. 


20.  a)  Did  you  submit  a  formal  application  for  the  position? 

Check  YES  or  NO.  Yes  (  )  No  (  ) 

b)  If  “No”  to  20  (a),  was  there  an  informal  indication 
of  your  interest  in  the  position? 

Check  YES  or  NO.  Yes  (  )  No  (  ) 

c)  If  “Yes”  to  20  (a),  did  you  use  a  standard  applica¬ 
tion  form? 

Check  YES  or  NO.  Yes  (  )  No  (  ) 

21.  a)  As  part  of  the  selective  process,  did  you  write  any 

ability  or  personality  tests? 

Check  YES  or  NO.  Yes  (  )  No  (  ) 

b)  If  “Yes”  to  21  (a),  please  indicate  the  type  and,  if 
possible,  the  title.  Please  write  in. 


22.  a)  As  part  of  the  selective  process,  did  you  write  an 
examination  on  a  specific  subject  matter  field  (i.e., 
mathematics,  social  studies,  etc.),  or  on  educational 
theory  and  practice? 

Check  YES  or  NO.  Yes  (  )  No  (  ) 

b)  If  “Yes”  to  22  (a),  please  indicate  the  type  and,  if 
possible,  the  title.  Please  write  in. 


23.  a)  Were  you  required  to  take  a  medical  examination 

immediately  prior  to  your  appointment? 

Check  YES  or  NO.  Yes  (  )  No  (  ) 

b)  Does  your  school  system  require  that  its  personnel 
have  regular  medical  examinations? 

Check  YES  or  NO.  Yes  (  )  No  (  ) 

24.  a)  As  part  of  the  selective  process,  were  you  inter¬ 

viewed  ? 

Check  YES  or  NO.  Yes  (  )  No  (  ) 

b)  If  “Yes”  to  24  (a),  who  interviewed  you?  Check 
ONE  of  the  following. 

1.  Superintendent  (  ) 

2.  Superintendent’s  Assistant  (  ) 

3.  Personnel  Officer  (  ) 

4.  Committee  (  ) 

5.  Other.  Please  write  in. 


c)  If  the  interview  was  conducted  by  a  committee,  indi¬ 
cate  the  composition  of  the  committee.  Please  write  in. 


25.  a)  Did  you  submit  or  have  submitted  any  letters  of 
recommendation  or  reference? 

Check  YES  or  NO.  Yes  (  )  No  (  ) 

b)  If  “Yes”  to  25  (a),  please  indicate  the  number  of 
references,  and  the  position  of  the  persons  from 
whom  they  were  obtained.  Please  write  in. 


27. 


c)  Did  you  submit  the  letters  of  reference,  if  any,  to 
the  superintendent,  or  were  the  letters  sent  directly 
to  him  by  the  person  writing  them?  Please  write  in. 


26.  a)  Was  there  any  special  observation,  other  than  routine 
inspection,  made  of  you  in  the  classroom  prior  to 
your  appointment? 

Check  YES  or  NO.  Yes  (  )  No  (  ) 

b)  If  “Yes”  to  26  (a),  indicate  the  position  of  the 
person (s)  who  made  the  visit  to  your  classroom. 
Please  write  in. 


If  there  are  other  criteria  or  procedures  which  you  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  important,  please  describe  them. 


28.  If  you  have  any  comments  about  the  questionnaire  or  th« 
research  project  please  feel  free  to  express  them  below. 


